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PREFACE., 

In revising the Narrative of the captivity and 

sufferings of Benjamin Gilbert and his family, 

care has been taken to preserve the accounts 

, rendered by the Captives on their return to 

V their friends, while their recollections were 
;. fresh. Several circumstances and explanations 
nV also seemed needful in order to make the sub- 
.. jects of the Narratives more explicit. To which 

V likewise have been added other incidents not 
found in the former editions of this work, but 
which may be relied on for their correctness, 
equally with the former. 

As the captive family occupied a respectable 
standing in the community, and were connected 
V^riih many valuable members of society, it was 
deemed of sufficient interest, as well for the in- 
formation of strangers, as for the satisfaction of 
family connections^ to bring into view the char- 
acters of some of their ancestors, by way of in- ^ 

/i 
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troduction; and also in an Appendix to the Nar- 
ratives, to preserve some notices of the course of 
life pursued by the Captives after their return, 
together with the times of their decease. 

In the Preface to the first edition of this work, 
the following testimony was inserted, and it is 
worthy of being* remembered, in the perusal of 
the following Narratives. "That their lives 
were preserved through the many threatening 
scenes they passed, whilst in the hands of the 
Indians, is to be ascribed, with gratitude and 
thankfulness, to the great Ruler of the universe, 
who can say unto the sea, ^ Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no farther.' And though Benjamin Gil- 
bert, the elder, was permitted to sink under the 
weight of his fatigue and afflictions, yet be lived 
to be restored to liberty, and breathed his last in 
the arms of his affectionate wife.'' 

It is believed, the Indian character is now 
much better understood, than at the time this. 
Account was first published* Hence it will be 
proper to make some allowance for the preju- 
dices which then existed toward the uncivilized 
aborigines of the wilderness, whose passions were 
then wrought up by the aggressions of the white 
inhabitants — and the scenes of warfare between 
the colonies and the mother country. 



preface; d 

In Oliver Parson's Letter published in Vol. 
1, Friends^ Miscellany, reference is made to the 
character of William Penn, and his upright deal- 
ings with the Indians. But that one of his suc- 
cessorsy not Iceeping strictly to his christian prin- 
ciples, overreached the Indians in a purchase, by 
an extravagant day^s walkj which the natives 
resented ^<by killing and taking into captiyity 
many of the white inhabitants/' When "the 
revolutionary war began, the poor Indians hardly 
knew what part to take, fearing they would lose 
all their country in the quarrel between nations 
of white people/' Many of them took side with 
the British, or it was so considered — and hence 
the Americans by means of general Sullivan and 
his army drove them from their homes, and de- 
stroyed their crops and settlements along the 
Susquehanna and Genesee rivers. This exas- 
perated the Indians, and they again sought retali- 
ation ** by killing and taking into captivity the 
white inhabitants" along the frontiers of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, &c. — among these the Gil- 
bert family were a part of the sufferers. It is 
believed the Indians who committed these depre- 
dations were ignorant of this family being Friends 
or Quakers, the peaceable descendapts of William 
Peon — and friends to the natives. These cir- 
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cumstances being kept in view, and that it was 
during the revolutionary wlar that this family 
was taken captive, may tend to enable the reader 
to make a more correct estimate of some of the 
events here recorded, than prejudice would other- 
wise allow. 



SOME ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

GILBERT FAMILY. 

As an introduction to the ensuing Narrative of the 
captivity of Benjamin Gilbert and his family, it is 
thought proper to give a brief account of his ancestry 
and parentage, together with such biographical no- 
tides as have been collected. 

In tracing the ancestry of Benjamin Gilbert, we 
can only refer to his grandfather John Gilbert, who 
resided in th^ county of Cornwall, in the West of 
England, and was one of the persecuted sufferers in 
166»3, for his faithfulness in attending the religious 
ipeetings of the people called Quakers. For that 
supposed offence, he was imprisoned in Launceston 
jail £)r some time* It is highly probable that^ by 
reason of the severity exercised towards Friends on 
account of their religious principles and testimonies, 
in his native land, John Gilbert and many oAers. 
early after the grant gf Pennsylvania to Willl4P 
Pienn, determined to emigrate to America, where 
they might worship their Creator wfthout molesta* 
tion. 



^' 
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With this object in view, John Gilbert is believed 
to have been one of the early adventurers who came 
over sea with William Penn in 1682, or soon after; 
and, among other Friends, located himself and family 
near Poquessing Creek, in the southern part of Bucks 
county. With him and his wife Florence Gilbert, 
came also his sons, John and Joseph^ — ^the latter 
being about seven or eight years of age. How many 
other children they had at the time of their immigra- 
tion, we are not informed; but an additioufil son,. 
Joshua, was bom to them in the 6th month, 1684,- 
and his name recorded in Abington monthly meeting 
book. ^The Records of births and deaths, previous to 
the separation in the Society that was made by 
George Keith, being in the hands of John Hart who 
went off with Keith, were probably kept by him from 
coming into the hands of Friends; and much valuable 
historical information thus forever lost. Hence, we 
have no account of the decease of John Gilbert; it fs 
believed however that he did not leave the Society of 
Friends with the deluded followers of George Keith, 
but continued faithful to the end of his days. 

In the 4th month, 1685, Thomas Holmes, the sur- 
veyor general, having obtained a patent for six hun- 
dred acres of land in Byberry, Philadelphia county, 
bounded on the east by Poquessing Creek which sepa- 
rates it from Bucks county ,--6old the same to one 
Nicholas Rideout. And on the 19th of tbfi 12th 
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moQth, 1695, John Gilbert purchased the said tract 
of land of Nicholas Rideout; and having sold about 
one-half of it to John Carver, divided the rest between 
his two sons, Samuel and Joseph; and on the 5th of 
June, 1701, he made a deed to his son Joseph Gilbert 
for two hundred and fifty acres, part thereof. 

On this tract of land, Joseph Gilbert settled, — ^hav- 
ing married Rachel Livezey of Abington or Lower 
Dublin, by whom he had several children; namely, 
Sarah, bom 4th month 21st, 1700, — Phebe, bom 
12th month 7th, 1701, — and Joseph, born 10th month 
13th« 1703. The names of these were inserted in 
AlwBgton monthly meeting Records. Besides which» 
they had other children, among whom was Rebecca 
and Benjamin, the latter was born in 1711, and is the 
subject of the annexed Narrative. 

Of the above children, Sarah married John Bald- 
win in the 8th month, 1725; Phebe married Henry 
Oomly in 1728; and Rebecca married Patrick Ogilby 
of Long Island, in 1735. Joseph, junior, died in the 
year 1730. 

In early life and previous to his marriage, Joseph 
Gilbert was said to be fond of strong drink; but be- 
coming ysensible of the evil and hurtful tendency 
thereof, (though then a common beverage among the 
new settlers) he relinquished the use of spirituous 
liquors, and openly condemned his intemperate habits 
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by an acknowledgment of his error, to Abington 
monthly meeting. He then became an example of 
strict temperance; drinking only water, and that 
mostly from a running brook in the sunshine. By 
this course, he obviated and refuted the common ar- 
gument for using spirits to prevent the ill efiects of 
drinking cold water. 

In those early days of clearing and improving tha 
country, large crops of wheat were raised, and gather- 
ed solely with the sickle. Joseph Gilbert being & 
strong, healthy man, was also considered a great 
reaper in the harvest field, and could reap with such 
ease and dexterity, that no otheT man in the neigh- 
bourhood could exceed him, although many had con- 
tested the point with him. It has been traditionally 
reported, that two men who were esteemed to be 
great reapers, came ten miles in order to prove him. 
But Joseph, without seeming to be on strife, went ort 
his regular course with his sickle, and they both 
yielded the point long before night. * 

As Joseph Gilbert used no ardent spirits himself, 
so he allowed none to be used among his labourers 
and hired hands ; and in this respect, he carried out 
his* testimony for temperance beyond the age in which 
he* lived; but his example was undoubtedly of use in 
that day of increasing intemperance^ as a check to 
many others. 
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Another trait in the character of Joseph Gilbert 
that indicated the justice and humanity of his heart, 
and the firmness of his mind, was his testimony 
against slavery. * It is said that in his first engaging 
in business, he held some slaves; for it was then 
thought a man could not get along on a farm, with- 
out slaves to do his work, or assist in the labour. 
Hence, it was a general practice, even for Friends, 
to buy Negroes and hold them as slaves. The 
preaching and eccentric conduct of Benjamin Lay 
on this subject, aroused the indignation of the selfish; 
but his pleading the cause of the enslaved Africans 
found entrance into humane and reflecting minds: 
and of this number Joseph Gilbert appears to have 
been one, whose judgment was early convinced of 
the injustice and inhumanity of keeping his fellow 
creatures in bondage. He therefore set all his slayes 
free; and Benjamin Lay {now considered as one of 
the first great advocates for the rights of man) used 
frequently to visit him when he came to Byberry; 
considering Joseph as one of his converts, and a fel- 
low labourer in the just cause of freedom. 

Josephs Gilbert had also a testimony to the public 
and social worship of the Almighty, which he was 
scrupulous to maintain. He suffered no ordinary 
business, nor even the infirmities of age, to prevent 
his regular attendance of religious meetings. Nor 
was his concern for the support of this important tea- 
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tinmoay confined to himself: for it was related of him, 
that in harvest time when he had a number of reapers 
employed, a travelling Friend appointed a meeting at 
Byberry, aiid Joseph informed his wt>rkmen they were 
at liberty to go to the meeting; but to show them that 
his work should not hinder them, he enjoined that in 
case they declined to gb, no labour should be per- 
formed by them during his absence. 

In the year 1738, he was appointed one of the 
overseers of Byberry meeting, and was frequently 
chosen to other services in the church, being zealous 
for the due support of order and discipline among the 
members. He also filled the station of an elder many 
years. 

Another part of the christian character of Joseph 
Gilbert was, that he frequently loaned money without 
interest to such as were in necessitous circumstances. 
Hence it is obvious that he was a friend to the indus- 
trious poor, and used his substance for their aid and 
encouragement. 

His bodily and mental powers retained their ener- 
gies even to old age. When upwards of seventy, he 
led his harvest-reapers; and such was the agility of 
his muscular strength, that he could, by putting one 
hand on a five rail fence, leap over it with ease. 
Some of these circumstances may seem of little ac- 
eount to be recorded; but'^ if they are considered 
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among the evidences of his temperance aiid modera- 
tion, and the eiO^ts of those correct principles hy 
which his physical powers were regulated, they are 
encouraging fruits of a healthful and happy old age. 
And indeed, so remarkably even and calm was the 
temperament of his mind, that it is testified of him^ ia 
his latter days he was seldom if ever seen to be ruf- 
fled by passion; although some circumstances in his* 
family must have been very trying. 

Some time after the decease of his first wife, Jo- 
seph Gilbert had a certificate from Abington monthly 
meeting, directed to that of Goshen in Chester county, 
dated the 24th of the >7tk month, 1744, in order to 
proceed in marriage with Sarah James, a member of 
that monthly meeting. 

Joseph Gilbert devised all his real estate in By- 
berry, to his son Benjjamin Gilbert; and departed this^ 
life the 20th of the eth month, 1765, aged about 
ninety years. 
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MEMOIR OF BEiNJAMIN GILBERT. 

Benjamin Gilbert, son of Joseph and Rachel Gil- 
bert, married Sarah Mason, daughter of .Benjamin 
Mason, in the 6th month, 1731. They appear to 
have settled on a tract of land which his father pur- 
chased for him at Richland in Bucks county. In the 
6th month, 1732, a certificate was granted to Benja- 
min Gilbert and his wife recommending them to 
^* Gwin^th" (Gwynedd) monthly meeting, of which 
Richland meeting was then a branch. While they 
resided at Richland, the following named children 
were born to them — 

Rachel, born the 14th of 11th month, 173f . 



Abigail, 

Sarah, 

Joseph, 

Benjamin, 

John, 

Sarah, 

Joshua, 



3rd of 9th 
24th of 2nd 
10th of 12th 
31st of 1st 
23d of 5th 
26th of 4th 



1734. 
1737. 
173f. 
1741. 
1743. 
1745. 
174f 



1 9th of 12th 

Rachel married Ezekiel Atkinson of Bucks county, 
and had five children, Thomas, Benjamin, Watson, 
Rachel, and Elizabeth. Afler the decease of her 
first husband, she married William Walton, son of 
Isaac, and had two children, Sarah and William. 
She died at Byberry in the 2d month, 1791. 
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Abigail married Benjamin Walton, son of Benja- 
min, and had seven children, Benjamin, Nathan, Re- 
becca, Joseph, Sarah, Rachel, and Elizabeth. She 
died at Fallowfield, Chester county. 

Sarah Gilbert (first) died in her infancy. 

Joseph was one of the captives. He died in 1807. 

Benjamin married Rebecca Watson of Bucks 
county, and after her decease he married Margaret 
. Benjamin died in Westmoreland county, Pa. 

John married Ann Stackhouse, daughter of Isaac, 
of Middletown, Bucks county. They had eight chil- 
dren, Mary, Sarah, Martha, Isaac, Benjamin, Rachel, 
Elizabeth, and Ann. John Gilbert removed to Ches-. 
ter county, and died there. 

Sarah married Daniel Walton, son of Benjamin, 
and had seven children, Rachel, Rebecca, Sarah, 
Lydia, Jesse, Asa, and Gilbert. She died in the 
7th month, 1785. 

Joshua Gilbert married Mary Randall, daughter of 
Nicholas Randall. Their children, Benjamin, Phebe, 
Tacy, Thomas, Agnes, Joshua, David, Beulah, Ezra. 
Joshua Gilbert died at the old homestead place in 
Byberry, in the 6th month, 1833. 

Some irregularities occurred in the life and con- 
versation of Benjamin Gilbert while he lived at Rich- 
land, so that he was taken under dealing; and as a 
monthly meeting had been then recently established 
there, he was disowned from society in the 11th 
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loaanth, 174}^. It is related of him, that he wiks sottie- 
tinnes addicted to drinking spirituous liquors to excess, 
and this was probably the cause of his disownment. 
But in the intervals, it is said he wa^ often affected 
with remorse, and formed resolutions to refrain Shorn 
the use of intoxicating liquors. The customs of the 
age and country were, however, unfavourable to 
those who laboured under this weakness; yet Benja- 
min, through the power of Divine grace, became 
such an overcomer, that in the 6tb month, 1749, he 
was ugain reinstated in his right of membership. His 
mind appears to have been united with Friends and 
their prinoiples, even while he' stood disunited from 
society. Hence, when Gilbert Tennent, a presbyte-* 
riaa clergyman, published a pamphlet, entitled, ^'De- 
fensive war defended," Benjamin Gilbert wrote an 
answer of refutation, which he styled, <' Truth Vindl* 
cated, and the Doctrine of Darkness manifeeted/' 
This he published at his own expense, in the year 
1748. It made a pamphlet of forty-eight pages, oc- 
tavo, and was written in a plain, argumentative style, 
with considerable ingenuity and force, considering the 
limited education of the author. . 

In the year 1749, Benjamin removed with his 
family to a mill in Makefield, Bucks county, where 
his son Caleb was bom in 1754 — and his daughter 
Kachel was married to Ezekiel Atkinson. 
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Hi9 MaeTy Joseph Gilbert^ being now advanced io 

age, and wishing to decline the care of his funn, in* 
vited Benjamin to come home and take charge there- 
of; and in order to accommodate his large ftunily^ he 
built an addition to his dwelling house. Thither 
Benjamin removed with his family in the i^nring of 
1755, and brought a certi|icate from the Falls monthly 
meeting, dated in the 7th month following* Besides 
working his father's land, he purchased of John Fos^ 
ter in the spring of 1758, a tract of about one hun- 
dred and thirty-six acres of land, in Byberry (being 
part of the Ellis tract.) For this he gave eight dol- 
lars and a half, an acre; and there being a stream of 
water and mill-seat thereon, he engaged in building 
an overshot grist-mill, which was finished in the early 
part of the year 1759, and Benjamin removed thither 
soon after. This being located in a central part of 
Byberry, within a mile of his father's and about the 
same distance from Friends' meeting house,^ was a 
considerable improvement and aceommodation to the 
neighbourhood. 

In the 12th month, 1759, Sarah Gilbert, wife of 
Benjamin, departed this life; and shortly after, through 
sane irregularities in his conduct and deportmwt, 
Beiyaniin became involted in difficulties with his 
Prienda, so as to be disowned from the society in the 
6th month, 1760. In the year 1761| he married 
Elizabeth Peart» widow of Bryan Peart, and daughter 
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^ Beojamin Walloa of Bybtrry. . By her he hftd 
four children, namely: 

lease, bom in 1761«~niarrled Sarah Harding. 

Rebecca, " 1763 '^ Joseph Rakestraw, 

Abner, " 1766 « Ann CJooper. 

Elizabeth, " 1767 << David Webster. 

In the spring of 1768, his son John was married to 
Ann Stackhouse, daughter of Isaac Stackhouse, of 
Middletown, Bucks county, and settled on part of the 
homestead farm. 

In the year 1770, Benjamin Gilbert attempted a !«• 
conciliation with the monthly meeting, by a written ac- 
knowledgment of his offence; but Friends thought pru- 
•4eiit that he remain for further probation of hia con* 
4uot. In 1771, his son Joshua married Mary RandaU, 
<dau^ter of Nicholas and Agnes Randall; and settled 
on part of the old homestead farm. In the latter part 
•of the same year, his son Benjamin had a certificate 
to the Falls in order to paropced in marriage with Re* 
^becca Watson; — and in the summer following a cer- 
tificate of removal was granted him to Philadelphia 
imonthly meeting. 

Benjamin Gilbert, the father, appears to have iMHm 
a man of an active, enterpifshig nttfud, both in ei¥fl 
and religious coneerm. In the latter, bin pen was 
agai^Ei etni^yed in ittustrating the piteciples of TmUl, 
in a ftsries ol Df^obiMes which he pttMishni kt fimr 
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patts, tnftkifig two volumes; the first containing about 
two hundred and fifty pages octavo, was printed in 
1769y entitiedy Ist part, "A Discourse, showing that 
there can be no salvation to that soul who doth not 
know a' being made perfect ih this Kfe,"— 2d part, 
"A Discourse on Universal Redemption, wherein it is 
proved (by scripture and reason) that it is impossi- 
ble/* 

The second volume contains one hundred and 
^rty-nine pages, composed of « part third," and 
" part fourth" — ^the contents of part 8d being "A* fur- 
ther Discourse upon Perfection and Universal Re- 
demption:" also "A Discourse upon what is called 
Original Sin;" and "A Discourse upon Election and 
Reprobation." Part 4tb contains "A further Dis- 
course oti Baptism, in answer to two sermons on 
Water Baptism." Printed in Philadelphia, 1770. 

In the first volume, Benjamin Gilbert gives the 
foUoving acoount of his religious experience. ''I 
was visited in the early part of my life, with the ten- 
der love of God; so that I could never get clear of 
that lively impression; — ^though I often rebelled against 
it» and fell into practices that were destructive to body 
and soul to divert myself from tiiis Divine Teacher. 
Aad althoiigh this served my tUrn for a time, until 
the €0(4 of the day came, and then I would hear the 
vsiee of the merciful God again, reproving me for 
m: And «>melimes I have given up to it,-^joined 
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with it, and took up, a resolution to mend my ways 
by forsaking my sins, and living a more circumspecl 
life. And in this state I found joy and peace with 
God." 

" But for want of watchfulness I sustained loss; 
that is, by not taking care to keep from looking back 
on my former delights with a hankering mind. So I 
gradually fell into my former lusts and pleasures, 
and went into greater extremes than before. In this 
state, I was like the troubled sea whose ragh^ 
waves cast up mire and dirt. In this way I con- 
tinued, until I was met in a narrow lane, as Balaam 
was, so that I could not turn to the right hand, nor 
the left. I saw that I must give up to the known will 
of God in my heart, or I must be shut out of his fa- 
vour to all eternity. This was a time of sore trial 
indeed. Although the merciful Grod opened the way 
to heaven for me, yet it appeared afar off, and the 
way hard and difficult for me to walk in. And when 
I looked the other way, I saw nothing but torment to 
be my portion forever; and that I must be hurried 
into it in an ignominious manner, if I did not give up 
to God's will." 

<'In this deplorable state, the great and blessed 
God had compassion upon me, and drew the eye of 
my mind to himself (in the very same manner that I 
had beheld him in the days of my youth, and at times 
ever since) and gave me some ease, by refreshhig 
my soul with his tender love, and also renewed my 
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bo^ of salvation. In this state, I was willing to 
give up all, — I was willing to forsake all. I thought 
if the Lord would preserve me from sinning against 
him, I did not care what I suffered, or where my lot 
was cast. In this disposition, I found access to God, 
through his dear Son, my Saviour; and a blessed 
time it was. I prayed to God to preserve me from 
sinning, and (if he pleased) to forgive all my past 
sins. And I think I have not passed one day since, 
without feeling more or less of his Divine goodness to 
ray soul." 

Benjamin Gilbert, though possessed of an ample 
patrimonial estate in Byberry, appears to have been 
a man of a disposition to love change, or else that 
he wanted to provide large landed property for his 
younger children. Whatever might have been his 
motive, at the age of sixty- four, after having settled 
two of his sons, John and Joshua, on part of the old 
homestead farm,* and erected a grist-mill that must 
have been a sourge of profit to him, he sold the latter 
to Richard Walton in the spring of 1775, and soon 
after removed with his family (or the principal part 

• On the 25th of the 6th month, 1774, Benjamin Gilbert and 
Elizabeth his wife, executed a Deed to his son John Gilbert, ibr 
about fifty-seven acres of the old homestead farm, located next 
to Poquessing creek — and on the same day a similar Deed was 
nNide to his son Joshua Gilbert for about fifty-two acres adjoin- 
ing; on which was the mansion house of his father, Joseph Gil- 
bert: the remainder he still held, being about one hundred and 
anj^ acres. 
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of his children) to settle in the wilderness, back of the 
Blae mountain, on lands which he had purchased on 
Mahoning creek in Northampton county, about nine 
miles from the Lehigh river, being on the frontiers of 
the settlements of Pennsylvania. 

It is due to the character and standing of Benja- 
min Gilbert, to state, that beside his application to be 
reinstated in Society in 1770, he continued his efforts 
to become reconciled to his Friends until his removal 
to the mountain. The difficulties which had impeded 
this business were then in good measure removed. 
But inasmuch as he was about moving with his 
family to a great distance from any meeting of 
Friends, his case was deferred. 

In the 4th month, 1776, Benjamin came on a visit 
to his friends, and again attended the monthly meet- 
ing. He now made another acknowledgment; which 
being duly considered, was received, and he reinsta- 
ted in his right of membership. His wife Elizabeth 
was also received at the same time. 

At the next monthly meeting, on his request, his 
four children, Jesse, Rebecca, Abner, and Elizabeth, 
were received as members, and a certificate granted 
the family to Richland monthly meeting, — that being 
the nearest Friends' meeting to their settlement in 
Mahoning valley. 

Here, \it this new settlement, he erected a dwell- 
ing house and barn, a grist-mill and saw-mill; and 
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though it was a time of political difficulty and much 
unsettlement in the minds of the people, and some of 
his friends were apprehensive there would be danger 
from the Indians, in the warlike preparations that 
were making, — yet Benjamin Gilbert is said to have 
had such confidence in his own friendly and pacific 
feelings towards the natives, and in their deference 
and regard for Friends as the descendants of William 
Penn, that he felt no fears of being molested by 
them. 

In his new settlement at Mahoning, he went on 
prosperously for a few years. Benjamin Peart, the 
son of his last wife, had married tfnd settled in that 
neighbourhood, — Thomas Peart, his brother, had also 
gone there to reside, — and his son Jesse Gilbert had 
married a young woman from Bucks county, and 
taken his wife up to his father's, in expectation of set- 
tling there — ^when, in the midst of all these pleasing 
prospects and enjoyments, they were suddenly sur- 
prised to see a party of Indian warriors at their doors 
cm the 25th of the 4th month, 1780. \ 

These Indians had been laying in ambush behind 
a hill during the night, and early in the morning, 
about sunrise, they approached the house soon after 
Benjamin Gilbert arose. He met them near the door, 
and in a friendly manner^ shook hands with them, 
calling them hrother» — which salutation they return- 
ed^«Mluo(l^lQdiaj;^ly afierwaids ae^izodhim^ and tied 
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him with a kind of bark which they brought 
them; first putthig it round his neck, then crossing h 
behind his shoulders, and round his arms, so as to 
draw them back, and almost deprive him of the 
power of using even his hands. 

In this manner they secured all the men bel(»g- 
ing to the family, one by one, as they came out of 
the house;-~but showed some signs of alarm when 
they perceived so large a number. However, some 
of them went to Benjamin Peart's house about halif a 
mile distant, and brought him, his wife and child, and 
secured him with the rest. After this, they plunder^ 
ed the house and mills of Benjamin Gilbert, taking 
meat, meal, silver buckles, spoons, buttons, &c., and 
loaded what goods they pleased on his horses, and on 
some of the prisoners. They then set fire to the 
buildings, and hastened to get away with their prison- 
ers and plunder. 

Being thu» carried into captivity by the warlike^ 
Indians, they endured great hardships and sufferingf 
in the wilderness, and were often threatened with 
death; as is at large set forth in the ensuing Narra- * 
tive. 

At length, after being separated into different ocun- 
panics, they all arrived at Niagara, which was then 
in possession of the British. Here the English offi- 
cers procured the release of Benjamin Gilbert and 

port of his iaiiiily> by & parclui6« fiom the loimmf 
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and sent them to Montreal. But the old man, Benja- 
min Gilbert, sunk under the weight of his sufferings 
and age, and died on their passage down the river St. 
Lawrence, before they arrived at Montreal. He was 
taken on shore and buried under an oak near the 
river, in the 6th month, 1780, aged near seventy 
years. 

All the rest of the family obtained their liberty by 
one means or another, and returned to Byberry in 
the year 1782, to the great joy and satisfaction of 
their relatives and friends. 

A brief account of their captivity and suiTeringa 
was drawn up and published after their tetum. 
That account has been revised and corrected, and is 
now republished at the instance of the relatives and 
friends of Elizabeth Webster, the only remaining 
member of the captive family. 



A NARRATIVE, &c. 

Benjamin Gilbert, son of Joseph Gilbert, was 
born at By berry, about fifteen miles from the 
city of Philadelphia, in the year 1711, and re- 
ceived his education among the people called 
Quakers. 

In the year 1775, he removed with his famity 
to a tract of land he had purchased in Penn 
township, Northampton county, being at that 
time the frontiers or back settlements of Penn- 
sylvania, not far from where fort Allen was 
erected, and near Mauch Chunk coal mine. 

On this tract of land, through which the waters 
of Mahoning creek passed, Benjamin Gilbert had 
erected a stone grist-mill, which was an accom- 
modation to the country for a considerable dis- 
tance. His dwelling house and other buildings 
were, after the manner of new settlements in thel 
woods, built of logs. But his situation was a» 
comfortable as could be expected for the time he 
had been making improvements. 
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Although at the time of his removal over the 
mountain, the political aspect of the country was 
gloomy, and portentous of contention and war, 
and the Indians had several times manifested a 
hostile disposition toward the white inhabitants, 
yet Benjamin Gilbert, being a man of peace, and 
taking no part in political controversy, nor mea- 
sures of a hostile character, — and having always 
had a friendly feeling towards the Indians, — he 
did not apprehend any danger of being interrupt- 
ed by them in his new settlement, — more espe- 
cially as it was well known that they maintained 
a great respect and veneration for William Penn, 
and his children, the Quakers. 

But this flattering prospect, though enjoyed 
for near five years by Benjamin Gilbert and his 
family, was marked with disappointment, and to- 
tally obscured by the sad reverse of all their 
hopes, and the sudden transition from a state of 
peace and domestic comfort, to that of prisoners 
and captives to those who were considered an 
unfeeling race of uncivilized men. 

About sunrise on the morning of the 25th of 
the 4th month, 178Q, this family were alarmed 
by a party of eleven Indian warriors, — whose 
appearance struck them with terror. To attempt 
an escape, was death; — and a portion of distress 
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and suffering not easy to be endinred, was expect* 
ed to be the inevitable consequence of the most 
patient submission to become captives to the 
Indians. 

Although Benjamin Gilbert was a friend to 
the natives, and on this occasion offered . them 
his hand as a brother, — yet it had no effect to 
induce them to. relinquish their hostile measures. 

The Indians wbo committed this depredation, 
belonged to different tribes or nations, bat were 
of those who had abandoned their settlements oa 
the approach of Sullivan's army,* and fled with- 
in the command of the British forts in Canada. 
Here they had settled promiscuously; and, ac- 
cording to the Indian custom of carrying on war^ 
they frequently invaded the frontier settlements 

* "The Indians, called the Five Nations,, were settled along 
the banks of the Sosquehanna and the adjacent coontiy, ontil 
the year ITTS', when general Sullivan wiith an armj of four 
thousand men, drove Siem from their settlements to Niagara, 
bomt several of their towns, and destroyed their provisions.'* 

Morse, 

Another writ^ says, ** General Sullivan had spread devasta- 
tion among the Indian settlements on the Susquehanna,-^bum- 
ed their tents, (houses) — destroyed their corn, — and cut down 
their fruit trees. This so exasperated them, that they deter- 
jnined on revenge whenever it was in their power, bv plunder- 
^Z and carrying off the unprotected inhabitants of rae fhiD- 
tieii." 
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of the white people^ making eaptives of the weak 
and defenceless, and carrying off plunder. 

The names of these Indians, and their respec- 
tive tribes, are as follows: 

Rowland Monteur, first captain. John Mon- 
teur, second in command, who was also styled 
captain. These two were Mohawks, descended 
of a French woman. 

Samuel Harris, John Huston, and his son 
John Huston, junior, — Gayugas. John Fox, of 
the Delaware nation. The other five were Sene- 
cas. 

/ 
The names and ages of those whom they took 

captives from Benjamin Gilbert's settlement, 

were as follows: 

1. Benjamin Gilbert, aged about 69 years. 

2.. Elizabeth, hisi wife, 55. 

3. Joseph Gilbert, his son, 41. 

4. Jesse Gilbert, another son, 19. 

5. Sarah Gilbert, wife of Jesse, 19. 

6. Rebecca Gilbert, a daughter, 16. 

7. Abner Gilbert, a son, 14. 

8. Elizabeth Gilbert, a daughter, 12. 

9. Thomas Peart, son to Benjamin Gilbert's 
wif(e, 23. 



\ 
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10. BenjamiD Gilbert, a son of John Gilbert 
of Philadelphia, 11. 

11. Andrew Harrigar, of German descent, 
hired by Benjamin Gilbert, 26. 

12. Abigail Dodson, daughter of Samuel Dod- 
son, who lived on a farm about a mile distant 
from the Mill, and came that morning with 
grist, 14. 

Some of the Indians then proceeded to Benja- 
min Peart^s dwelling, about half a mile distant, 
and brought him and his family, namely, 

13. Benjamin Peart, son to Benjamin Gilbert's 
wife, 27. 

14. Elizabeth Peart, his wife, 20. 

15. Elizabeth, their child, about nine months 
old. 

The men prisoners were bound with cords 
which the Indians had with them; and in this 
melancholy condition a guard was placed over 
them for about half an hour, while the rest of 
the Indians were plundering the house, and pack- 
ing up such goods as they chose to carry off. 
When they had got together a sufficient loading 
for three of Benjamin Gilbert's horses, which 
they took, and also compelled the distressed 
prisoners to carry part of their plunder, — they 
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began their retreat, and hasted away to some dis- 
tance in the woods. Two of the Indians were 
then detached to set fire to the buildings/ as if to 
aggravate the distress of the prisoners; for, al- 
though they were urged forward by the party, 
and not suffered to look back, yet they could 
observe the fiames, and the falling in of the roofs 
from an eminence called Summer Hill. They 
cast a sad and mournful look toward their dwell- 
ings,- but were not permitted to stop until they 
had reached the farther side of the hiJl, where 
the party sat down to m^ke a short repast But 
grief and anxiety prevented ttie afflicted prison^ 
era from sharing with thenK 

From this place the Indians hastily put for- 
wards, as they apprehended they were not sa 
far removed from the settlements of the white 
inhabitants, as to be secure from pursuit After 
travelling some distance, they came to a krge 
hill, called Mochunk, where they halted nearly 
an hour. Here they prepared a kind of shoes or 
sandals which they call moccasons, for some of 
the children; and, considering themselves some-' 
what out of danger of being pursued, they eat 
very heartily of the provisions which they bad 
taken from the house of the prisoners. 
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When they were about to remove from this 
hill, they told the prisoners that colonel Butler 
wa^ at no great distance, in the woods, and that 
they were going to him. But this was never 
verified. Near the foot of the hill flows a con- 
siderable stream of water called Mochunk creek, 
which they had to cross, and then ascend the 
second mountain, which was steep and di£ScuIt. 
After they had passed this, the weary and af- 
frighted captives were permitted to rest them- 
selves for a short time, and then they were 
pressed onwards to the Broad mountain, at the 
foot of which was Nescaconnah Creek. 

Doubly distressed by the recollection of past 
enjoyments at their own comfortable homes, — 
and a dreadful anticipation of the miseries they 
had now to undergo, they began to ascend the 
Broad mountain with great anguish both of mind 
and body. Benjamin Gilbert's wife Elizabeth, 
was so overcome with grief, and dispirited with 
the increasing difficulties and hardships of their 
captivity, that she thought herself unable to 
travel over this mountain on foot. But, being 
threatened with death by the Indians if she did 
not perform it, with many a heavy and toilsome 
rtep she at length succeeded. 
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The Broad moirntain is said to be seven miles 
aver in this place, and about ten miles distant 
from Benjamin Gilbert's late settlement. After 
they had arrived at the farther side of thi»moun- 
tain, they halted about an hour, and then struck 
mto the Nescopeck path; the unevenness and 
ruggedness of which rendered their travelling 
exceedingly toilsome and difficult, so that they 
could move forward but very slowly. This path 
l&d them over a rising ground called Pismire 
bill, whqre they stopped a short time to refresh 
themselves; and then pursued their march along 
the same path, through a place called Moravian 
pine swamp, to Mahoniah mountain, where they 
lodged, being the first night of their captivity. 

In the evening, Benjamin Peart, one of the 
captives, fainted by reason of the fatigue and 
sufierings which he endured. This circumstance, 
demanding tenderness and sympathy among civil- 
ized and feeling minds, only irritated the pas- 
sions of Rowland Monteur, so that he threatened 
to kill Behjamrn with his tomahawk. 

t It may be proper here to furnish information 
t€> the reader, by describing the manner in which 
the Indians generally secure their prisoners da- 
ring the night. They cu^t down a sapling about 
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five or six inches in diameter, and therein cut 
notches large enough to receive the ankles of 
their victikns. After fixing their legs in these 
notches, they placed another pole over the first, 
and thus secured them as in the stocks. This 
upper pole was then crossed at each end by stakes 
driven into the ground; and in the crotches of 
these stakes, they placed other poles to keep 
them firm; and thus efiectually confined the 
prisoners on their backs. Besides which, they 
put a strap or thong round their necks, and fas- 
tened it to a tree, bush, or stake. Their beds 
were hemlock branches strewed on the ground, 
and they were covered with blankets: this last, 
an indulgence scarcely to have been expected 
from those who were esteemed unfeeling, cruel 
men. In this manner they passed the night; but 
it may reasonably be supposed, that in this mel- 
ancholy ntuatien sleep was a stranger to their 
eyelids. 

It should be understood that it was only the 
idult men who were thus confined every night; 
for Abner Gilbert, Benjamin Gilbert, jun. and 
the female captives, were suffered to lie down to 
sleep among the others without being tied, or 
otherwise restrained. 
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Instead of the soft beds on which they had 
been accustomed to repose with confidence and 
with peace, — let imagination paint the mournful 
contrast! See an innocent family suddenly torn 
from their homes, and lying on hemlock bushes 
instead of beds, being also secured fast both head 
and feet, under the open canopy of the skies, or 
sheltered only by the trees of the forest! Con- 
template the anguish and anxiety of their minds 
on this sudden and unlooked for reverse of their 
enjoyments and their prospects; — and what heart 
is there so callous as not to sympathize with 
their woes, and commiserate their afi9ictions! 

!36th. They set out early this morning, and 
continued their painful journey near the water* 
of what were called the Terapin ponds. During 
this day's travel, the Indians concluded to sepa- 
rate the company of prisoners; and allotted each 
two of them to the command of one Indian; 
spreading these companies to a considerable dis- 
tance apart, in order to render a pursuit as im- 
practicable as possible. The two old people, 
Benjamin Gilbert and his wife, being overcome 
with fatigue, could not make as much expedition 
as their Indian master thought proper; but halted 
in their journey. They were then threatened 
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with death if they did not proceed; so they ex- 
erted all their strength, and resigned themselves 
to their h^ird lot with as much fortitude as pos- 
sible. 

Towards evening the different parties again 
met, and encamped for the night. Some of the 
Indiai>s having killed a deer, they kindled a fire, 
and each one roasted a piece of the flesh upon 
sharpened sticks. The confinement of the cap- 
tives was in the same manner as the preceding 
night; but as they were by this time a little more 
resigned to their situation, they were not alto- 
gether deprived of sleep. 

27th. After breakfast, a council was held 
among the Indians concerning the division of 
the prisoners into several companies. After this 
was settled among them, they delivered to the 
several Indians those prisoners who fell to their, 
sev^eral allotments, — giving them directions to 
attend to the command of the particular Indians 
whose property they thus became. 

In this day's journey they passed near fort 
Wyoming, on the eastern branch of the river 
Susquehanna, about forty miles from their late 
habitations at Mahoning creek. The Indians 
being naturally timid, appeared to be in much 
4 
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fear as they approached near this garrison, and 
observed great caution in their movements. They 
would not suffer any noise to be made, and they 
stepped on the stones that lay in the path, lest 
any mark of their footsteps should lead to a dis- 
covery. 

Not far from the fort there is a considerable 
stream of water that is deep and rapid, and 
empties its waters into the Susquehanna. Hav- 
ing crossed this stream with great difficulty and 
apparent danger, they continued here during the 
night, — their lodging being the same, except that 
Benjamin Gilbert, being fast bound with cords^ 
endured great pain and suffering. 

;28th. This morning the prisoners were all 
painted, according to the customs among the In- 
dians; some of them with red and black, — some 
all red, — and some with black only. Those whom 
they paint with black only, are not considered of 
any value, and by this mark are generally devoted 
to death: and although this cruel purpose may 
not be executed immediately, yet they are seldom 
preserved alive so as to reach the Indian town« 
or settlements. i 

After another painful aiicf wearisome day's 
journey, along a very stony ind hilly path, ia 
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the eyening they came again to the Susquehan- 
na. Here the Indians sought diligently for a 
private lodging-place, that they might be as se- 
cure as possible from any scouting-parties of the 
white people. Their manner of lodging still the 
same. 

29th. This morning some of the Indians went 
in search of the horses which had strayed from 
them during the preceding night, and after some 
time they found them and returned. They then 
set forward and kept along the course of the 
river, walking near its side, ofttimes with much 
difficulty. 

In the afternoon they came to a place where 
the Indians had left four negroes, and directed 
them to wait their return; — having furnished 
them with some corn for a subsistence. These 
negroes had escaped from confinement; and, 
being on their way to Niagara when first disco- 
vered by this party of Indians, were challenged 
by them. But the coloured men answered that 
they were for the king. Upon which, the In- 
dians immediately received them into their pro- 
tection. 

30th. The negroes who were added to the 
company the day before, began to domineer with 
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crudty, and to tyrannize over the prisoners; fre^ 
quently whipping them for their sport, and treat- 
ing them with greater severity than even the 
Indians, themselves. 

In this day's journey they passed the remains 
of the Indian town Wyaloosing, mentioned in 
John Woolman's Journal, in which he gives an 
interesting account of his visit to the Indians at 
that town in the year 1763. It was then in a 
thriving condition, under the care and labours of 
the Moravians — but was abandoned by them in 
1770, as mentioned by Heckewelder in his Nar- 
rative, p. 119. And now in 1780, the captives 
say, " the lands round about the ruins of Wya- 
loosing, have a remarkable appearance of fer- 
tility.'' In the evening they made a lodgment 
by the side of a large creek. 

5th month 1st. After crossing a considerable 
hill in the morning, they came to a place where 
two Indians lay dead. It appeared that a party 
of Indians had taken some white people, whom 
they were carrying off as prisoners; but the cap- 
tives rose upon the Indians in the night, killed 
four of them, and then made their escape. Two 
of the dead bodies had been removed; and the 
men prisoners were ordered to draw near, and 
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riew the two that remained; at the same time 
the female captives were sent forwards some dis- 
tance. After looking at the two corpses for some 
time, they were ordered to a place where a tree 
had been blown down. From the angry appear- 
ance of the Indians, they apprehended death 
would be their doom; bat after remaining for 
some time in a state of sad and awful suspense, 
the Indians commanded them to dig a grave. 
They then cut down a sapling, and having, cut 
off a piece of it, they sharpened one end with 
their tomahawks. With this wooden instrument, 
one of the captives broke the ground, and the 
others cast out the earth with their hands. While 
they were thus employed, the negroes were per- 
mitted to beat and whip them severely. After 
they had thus dug a grave, they buried the two 
dead bodies, and then went forwards to the rest 
of the company, whom they overtook aa they 
were preparing for their night's lodging, after 
the usual manner. 

2d. Having yet some of their provisions 
with them, they made an early meal, and then 
travelled the whole day. Towards evening, they 
crossed the east branch of the Susquehanna in 

canoes, at the place where general Sullivan's 

4* 
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arttiy had paesed it in their expedition against 
tht Indians the year before. They then en-* 
eamped for the night on the west side of this 
branch of the riven 

An incident occurred here which again alarm* 
ed the captiveSk Two Indians stayed behind^ 
and did not cross the river with the rest These 
sent for Bebjamin Gilbert junior and Jesse Gil- 
bert's wife; and as no probable cause could be 
assigned for this singular transaction, the design 
was considered a dark one> and the circumstance 
was a grievous affliction to the other captives. 

3d. This morning, however, their fearful ap* 
prehensions were dispelled, and they had the 
satisfaction of seeing the two prisoners again^ 
and also of being informed that they had not re- 
ceived any treatment harder or more disagree- 
able than their common fare. These two Indians 
also brought the horses oVer, causing them to 
swim the Susquehanna by the side of the canoe. 

In their march during this day, the Indians 
found a scalp and took it with them. They 
also found some old corn, of which they made a 
supper. In travelling, they frequently killed 
deer; and by that means supplied the company 
with meat And now this was almost the only 
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provision they had to subsist on, as the floor 
they brought from Benjamin Gilbert's mill was 
all expended. 

4th. The path they travelled this morning 
appeared to be but little used; which made it 
difficult for those who were not acquainted with 
the woods^ to keep in it. After crossing a stream 
of water, they made up a large fire to warm 
themselves by, the weather being cool. The 
Indians then separated into two companies; the 
one taking the westward path, and with them 
were Thomas Peart, Joseph Gilbert, Benjamin 
Gilbert junior, and Sarah Gilbert, wife of Jesse. 
The others, with the rest of the prisoners, went 
a more northerly course, over rich level land. 

When evening came, some of the prisoners in- 
quired of the Indians concerning the four cap- 
tives that were taken in the westward path,-*- 
and they were told that " these were killed and 
scalped, and you may expect the same fate to- 
night." That the first part of this reply was not 
true, afterwards appeared; and whether the other 
was really intended, or was only meant to sport 
with the feelings and fears of the prisoners, — 
Was unknown: but Andrew Harrigar was so 
terrified at the threat, that he resolved upon 
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leaviog them. He therefore, as soon as it wa? 
dark, took a kettle under pretence of bringing; 
some water; and made his escape under cover of 
the darkness of the night. As soon, however, 
as the Indians observed that he was missing, 
some of them set out in search of him.* 

5th. In the morning the Indians returned, — 
their pursuit of Andrew Harrigar (happily for 
him) having proved unsuccessful. But the pri- 
soners who remained were treated with great se- 
verity on account of his escape, and were often 
accused of being privy to his design. Captain 
Rowland Monteur carried his resentment so far, 
that he threw Jesse Gilbert down, and lifted his 
tomahawk to strike him, — which Elizabeth Gil- 
bert his mother prevented, by putting her head 
on his forehead, and beseeching the captain to 
spare her son. This so enraged him that he 
turned round, kicked her over, and then tied 
them both by their necks to a tree; where they 
remained until his fury was a little abated: he 
then loosed them, and not long after bid them 
pack up and go forwards. 

* Andrew Harrigar endured many hardships in the woods; 
but at length he returned in safety to the settlements ^^{ the 
white inhabitants, and gave the first authentic intelligence of 
fienjamin Gilbert and his famiJyt to their friends. 
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The company then travelled on through » 
large pine swamp; and about noon reached one 
of the Kittarene towns, which was desolated^ 
Not far from this town, on the summit of a 
mountain, there issues a large spring which, 
forming a considerable fall, runs very rapidly in 
an irregular winding stream down the side of 
the mountain. Leaving this place, they went on 
and took up their lodging in an old deserted wig* 
warn covered with bark, which had formerly 
been part of a town of the Shipquagas. 

6th, 7th and 8th. These three days they con- 
tinued in the neighbourhood of these villages^ 
which had been deserted on the approach of 
general SuUivan^s army. Here they lived well, 
haying plenty of turnips ^nd potatoes that had 
remained in the ground unnoticed by the army. 
This neighbourhood was the hunting-ground o& 
the Shipquaga Indians; and whenever their hun- 
ger or their industry prompted them to go out 
hunting, they had no difficulty in procuring as 
many deer as they w^anted. So they had roast 
and boiled meat, with vegetables, which furnish- 
ed them with plentiful meals. They also caught 
a wild turkey, and some fishes, called suckers. 
Their manner of catching fish was, to sharpen a 
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sticky and watch along the rivers and creeks 
until a fish came near, when they suddenly 
pierced it with the sharp end of the stick, and 
thus brought it out of the water. 

Here were a number of colts and wild horses; 
some of them were taken, and the prisoners were 
ordered to manage them, which was not easily 
done. 

9th. When they renewed their journey, they 
placed Elizabeth Gilbert, the mother, upon one 
of those young horses that seemed dangerous to 
ride; but through the kindness of Divine provi- 
dence, she was preserved from any injury. 

In this day^s journey, they came to a. meadow 
ground, where they stayed all night; the mea 
prisoners being confined as before related, the 
negroes lay near them for a guard. 

JOth. This morning their road lay through 
a swamp, where the mire and wet were very 
troublesome to walk over. After getting over 
this wet ground, they had to pass a rough and 
rugged mountain, where there was no path. The 
bushes and underbrush occasioned har^ labour, 
especially for the women to travel through. But 
no excuse was of any avail with their rigid mas^ 
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ters^ and they were compelled to keep up with 
the Indians, however great the difSculty and fa- 
tigue. When they had passed this mountain, 
they tarried awhile for the coloured men who 
had lagged behind, as they had sufficient employ 
in attending to the horses and colts that carried 
the plunder. When all their company got to- 
gether, they agreed to encamp in an adjoining 
«wamp for the night. 

11th. A long extent of savannas and low 
ground, almost destitute of trees, now called 
prairie land, rendered this day's travel fatiguing 
and painful, especially to the female prisoners. , 
Elizabeth Peart's husband not being allowed to 
relieve her by carrying their child, — her strength 
and spirits became so much exhausted that she 
was ready to faint with weariness. When the 
Indian who had her in charge, observed her dis- 
tress and suffering, instead of relieving her by 
kindness, he gave her a violent blow. 

If we compare the temper and customs, and 
the hard-heartedness of these inhabitants of the 
wilderness, with those of our own colour where 
kindness and tenderness is felt and adminis- 
tered one toward another, especially in cases of 
pain and distress — how much cause we have to 
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be thankful for the blessings of civilization, and 
the influence of the gospel of peace and good 
will to men ! But of these poor, afflicted and 
exposed captives, it might truly be said that 
days of bitterness, pain, and sorrow, and nights 
of weariness, anxiety, and trouble, — seemed to 
be dispensed continually. 

i2ih. Having passed the hunting ground, 
their provisions began to be scanty. The want 
of proper food to support the captives, and which 
might have rendered them more capable of en- 
during their daily exposure and fatigue, was a 
heavy trial to them; and this was much increased 
by confinement through the night in the manner 
before described. Elizabeth Gilbert had become 
reduced so low and weak, that she travelled in 
great pain all this day. Although she rode on 
horseback during the morning and part of the 
^ay, yet toward evening she was ordered to 
alight, and walk up a hill which they had to as- 
cend. The pain and fatigue which she suffered, 
together yvith the want of food,. so overcame her 
that she was seized with a chill. The Indians 
perceiving this, administered some flour and 
water boiled, which afibrded her some relief for 
the present. 
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13th. Next morning the Indians repeated 
the same kind of medicine to Elizabeth Gilbert^ 
and then continued their march. After a long 
and wearisome walk, they became so much ex* 
hausted that they halted. John Huston the elder^ 
who acted as pilot, then took Abner Gilbert with 
him, as they could make more expedition than 
the rest, and went to procure a supply of provi- 
sions in order to relieve the necessity of the 
company. 

I4th. They set forward again this morningj 
but Elizabeth Gilbert, the mother, had suffered 
so much, and was so very weak, that two of her 
children were obliged to lead her. Before noon, 
they came to a place called Canadosago, where 
they met with Benjamin Gilbert, junior, and 
Sarah Gilbert, wife of Jesse, — two of the four 
captives who had been separated from them ten 
days past, and taken along the westward path, 
as before noted. This meeting afforded them 
great satisfaction in the evidence of their lives 
having been spared; as the uncertain suspense 
which had afflicted their minds on this account 
was now removed. , 

During this day Benjamin Gilbert, the father, 
was painted black by John Huston, junior, the 
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Indian under whose care he was placed. This 
was considered an evidence of his intention to 
dispatch him, and exceedingly alarmed the cap- 
tive family. But as no entreaties or persuasions, 
on their part, were^ikely to be of any avail, they 
endeavoured to resign all to Him whose power 
and whose providence is over all his works. 

The company being all weary with weakness 
and travelling, made a stop to rest themselves; 
during which time, John Huston and Abner Gil- 
bert returned, and assured them that they should 
soon receive some provisions. The coloured men 
were now reduced so low with hunger, that their 
behaviour toward the prisoners was much more 
moderate than it had been. Thus, affliction and 
trouble sometimes reduce the pride of man, 
and soften the ferocious disposition of wanton 
cruelty. 

At their quarters in the evening, two white 
men came to them; one of whom was a volunteer 
among the British, — the other had been taken 
prisoner some time before. These two men 
brought some hommony, and some sugar made 
from the sap or water of the sweet maple tree; 
which being boiled down to a proper consistency, 
is but little inferior to the sugar imported from 
the West India islands. Of this provision, and a 
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hedge-hog which they found, they made a more 
comfortable supper thaa they had enjoyed for 
many days. 

15th. This morning the volunteer, having re- 
ceived information of the abuse and rough treat- 
ment which the prisoners had suffered from the 
negroes, relieved them by taking the four colour- 
ed men under his care and management. It seems 
incomprehensible how human nature, even^in its 
degraded condition, can take delight in inflicting 
wanton cruelty upon the innocent and unoffend- 
ing! More especially, in this case, if these poor 
degraded coloured men (as is supposed was the 
fact) had been held as slaves, and had been hard- 
ly treated themselves! 

Iq this day's travel, it was not without much 
difficulty they crossed a large creek that was in 
their way, being obliged to swim the horses over 
it. Here Benjamin Gilbert, weakened with age, 
infirmity and toil, began to fail in going forwards. 
The Indian, whose property he was considered 
to be, was highly irritated at his want of strength^ 
and put a rope about his neck, with which he 
led him along, and that not very gently. Fatigue 
at length so overcame Benjamin, that he fell oo 
the ground, — when the Indian pulled the rope 
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SO hard that he almost choked him. His wife 
seeing this cruelty, resolutely interceded for 
him, — notwithstanding the Indians had ordered 
her to go forwards, as the others had gone on 
before them. But this she refused to comply 
with, unless her husband might be permitted to 
accompany her. They told her they were de- 
termined to kill the old man. And this she had 
reason to suspect was their intention, as they had 
befote marked him as a victim. But at length 
her entreaties prevailed, and they were turned 
from their cruel purpose. 

Had not an overruling Providence interfered, 
and preserved him from their rage and fury, he 
would inevitably have perished; as the Indians 
seldom show mercy to those whom they devote 
to death. And this, as before observed, was the 
case with Benjamin Gilbert, whom they had 
smeared with black paint from this motive. 

After their anger had somewhat subsided, they 
set forward in order to overtake the rest of the 
company. The other prisoners who had been 
eye-witnesses of the first part of this scene of 
wanton cruelty, and expected that the old peo- 
ple would both have been murdered, — rejoiced 
greatly at seeing them, and attributed their safety 
to a providential deliverance. 
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16th, Necessity induced two of the Indians 
this morning to set out on horse-back, and travel 
into the Seneca country in search of provisions. 
The prisoners in the mean time were ordered to 
dig up roots, somewhat like potatoes, which the 
Indians call whoppanies. At this place they tar* 
ried till towards the evening of the succeeding 
day, and subsisted on a kind of soup made of 
wild onions boiled with turnip*tops. This they 
eat without bread or salt, it could not therefore 
afford sufficient nourishment, either for old or 
young. In consequence of their food being so 
light and sparing, their strength daily dimin- 
ished. ' 

On the 17th, towards evening they left thitf 
place and came td the Genesee river, which 
they crossed on a raft of logs, bound together 
with hickory withes. To those who had been 
unaccustomed to such a mode of conveyance 
over deep waters, this appeared to be a danger- 
ous method of ferrying over that river. How- 
ever they all crossed in safety, and fixed their 
lodging station near the bank of the river; where 
they procured more of the wild potato root» 
before mentioned, and used them for their sup^ 

per. 

5* 
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18tb. One of the Indians If fl the compftny, 
taking with him the finest horse they had. After 
some hoars he returned with a lar^ piece of 
meat, and ordered the captives to boll it. As 
fresh meat was a rarity which they had not eaten 
for a long time, this command was cheerfully 
obeyed, and they earnestly watched the kettle 
until it was done. When the meat was sufB-^ 
eiently boiled, the Indians distributed to each 
one a piece of it, and eat sparingly themselves. 
The prisoners made their repast without bread 
or salt, and eat with a good relish what they sup* 
posed was fresh beef; but afterward they under-^ 
stood it was horse-flesh. 

A shrill halloo which they heardy gave the 
eaptiv«B some uneasy apprehensions^ But one 
of the Indians immediately rode to examine the 
cause, and found it was made by captain RoW'v 
ian^ Monteur) his brother John's wife, and some 
other Indians, who were seeking them with pro* 
visions. When the rest of the company, reaehed 
tbem, they divided some bread which they had 
brcnight with them into small pieces, according 
to the number of the tompany, which they eat 
with a good appetite. They also brought sotne 
Indian corn and eakes of hommony, of whi«h 
they made another good meal. 



/ 
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Captain Montgbr appeared pleased to see the 
prisoners, havinnpen absent from them for seve- 
ral daysy and he ordered them all to shake hands 
with him. This custom, even among the Indians, 
is considered a mark of friendly feelings; and in 
this case shewed a more kind disposition than he 
had sometimes manifested. He then informed the 
prisoners respecting Joseph Gilbert and Thomas 
Peart, who were separated from the others on 
the 4th of this month and taken along the west- 
ward path, as before mentioned. He said they 
had safely arrived at the Indian settlements, some 
time before. This information was also a satis- 
faction to their relatives. ^ 

Here is a large extent of rich farming land, 
that sometime may become very valuable; being 
remarkable for its level surface, and its beautiful 
meadows. The country is so flat that there are 
no falls in the river and streams, and the waters 
run slow and deep* When swelled by heavy 
rains, the waters that descend from the higher 
gfound, remain muddy for a considerable time. 

At this place the coit)pany stayed all night. 
Another circumstance occurred here, that show- 
^ tile Indian character, and was probably the 
resak of some displeasure. One of the Indians 
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refused to suffer any of the company to come 
near his fire, or even to converse with the pri 
soner whom he had in charge. 

19th. They remained at their encampment,- 
and were employed in pounding hommony. As 
the weather was warm, the captives found thla 
labour was very fatiguing, in their weak state. 
This hommony being boiled and prepared for 
supper, the Indians sat down to eat first; and 
when they had concluded their meal, they wiped 
the spoon on the sole of their moccasons, apd 
then gave it to the prisoners ta use in eating 
theirs. It appeared that they made use of but 
one spoon for the whole company; and hunger 
alone could prevail on the captives to eat with it, 
after witnessing such filth and disgusting customs 
among the Indians. 

20th. They set forward on their journey thia 
morning; and Elizabeth Gilbert, the mother, be- 
ing obliged to ride alone, missed the path; for 
which the Indians repeatedly stru<rk her. Their 
route still continued through rich meadow, or 
prairie land. After wandering for some time 
out of the direct path, which was much grown 
over with grass, they came to an Indian town, 



I 
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where they obtained the necessary information 
in order to pursue their journey. At this town, 
the Indians ran out of their huts or cabins to see 
the prisoners, and to partake of the plunder; — 
but no part of it appeared to suit them. 

Having been directed to travel the path back 
again a short distance, they did so; ai\d then 
struck into another, along which they travelled 
until evening. By this time they had become 
very hungry and weary, as they had not eaten 
any thing since morni-ng. The kettle was again 
set on the iSre, and hommony (now their only 
food) was boiled and eaten in the manner before 
mentioned. 

21st. Very early, they heard the report of a 
morning-gun from Niagara fort. This contribu- 
ted to raise their hopes and revive their spirits, 
at the idea of being so near the end of their long 
and toilsome journey. As their provisions were 
nearly expended, an Indian was sent on horse- 
back to procure a supply from the British fort. 

The company then prepared to journey on; 
but as Elizabeth Gilbert could not walk so fast 
as the rest, she was therefore sent forward on 
foot before the others. As her walk was slow 
and feeble, she was soon overtaken, and left be- 
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hind; for the Indians obliged the others to go on^ 
without regarding her. In her endeavours to 
follow them, she would have been greatly per- 
plexed to find the way when she came to where 
the path forked or divided, — :had not her hus- 
band kindly laid a stick or branch of a tree 
across the path that would have led her wrong. 
This afiecting instance of his ingenuity and ten- 
derness, was understood by her, and she got 
along safely; although she met several Indians 
who passed by without molesting her. 

During this lonely day's travel, an Indian be- 
longing to the company, and who was on the 
horse that Elizabeth Gilbert had before ridden, 
overtook her; and as he went on slowly conver- 
singVith her, he endeavoured to alarm her, by 
telling her that she would be left behind, and 
perish in the woods. But notwithstanding this, 
,his heart became so softened with sympathy for 
her, that before he had gone a great distance 
from her, he alighted from the horse and left 
him for her to ride, in order that she might be. 
able to overtake the rest of the company. She 
accepted his kindness, and rode on: and the 
more seriously she considered this act of Indian 
benignity, the more it appeared to her as a con- 
vincing instance of the overruling providence 
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and protecting care of Him who can change the 
heart of man, as the husbandman turneth the 
water-course in his field, 

22d. As the Indians approached nearer to 
their habitations, they frequently repeated their 
halloos; and after somfe time they received an 
answer in the same manner. This alarmed the 
captives; but they were soon informed that it 
proceeded from a party of white men and In- 
dians who were out on some expedition, — but 
their pretence was, that they were going to New 
York. 

Not long after parting with these men, captain 
Monteur's wife cam« to the company. She was 
the daughter of Siangorochti, king of the Sene* 
cas: but her mother being a Cayuga, she was 
ranked among that nation, — the children gene- 
rally reckoning their descent from the mother's 
side. This princess was attended by the cap- 
tain's brother, John Monteur, and another In- 
dian, — ^also a white prisoner who had been taken 
at Wyoming by Rowland Monteur. She was 
dressed altogether in the Indian costume, and 
was shining with gold lace, and silver baubles. 
These Indians also brought from the fort, a sup- 
ply of provisions. 
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The captain being at a distance behind the rest 
when his wife arrived, the company waited till 
he came up. After the customary salutations^ 
he addressed his wife, infohning her that Re- 
becca Gilbert was now her daughter, — and that 
she m«st not be induced by any consideration to 
part with her. The princess then took a silver 
ring off her finger, and put it on Rebecca; by 
which she adopted her as her daughter. 

As the company had been pinched with hun- 
ger for several days previous, — all the sustenance 
they could procure not being sufficient to support 
nature, — they now feasted on the provisions that 
had been brought by John Monteur and the 
others. 

23d. This morning their spirits were some- 
what revived by the enjoyment of plenty of 
food. To this was added the pleasing hope of 
some favourable circumstance by which they 
might be released from their captivity among 
the Indians; for they knew they were not far 
distant from the English fort at Niagara. 

As the Indians were now approaching near 
Iheir settlements, they proceeded on their jour- 
ney and continued their whooping in a most 
frightful manner. In this day's route, they met 
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another company of Indiana^ who compelled Ben- 
jamin Gilbert^ the elder, to sit on the ground, 
and put several questions to him; to which he 
gave the beat answers that he could. They then 
took his hat from him and went away without 
farther molestation. 

As the company were passing through a small 
town near Niagara, an Indian woman came out 
of one of the cabins, and struck each of the cap- 
tives a blow. No reason can be assigned for 
such wanton cruelty, unless it be considered as a 
retaliatory revenge for some relative slain by the 
white inhabitants. 

Not long after their departure from this town, 
Jesse Gilbert, Rebecca Gilbert, and their mo- 
ther, were detained until the others had gone on 
and were out of sight The mother was then 
ordered to go forward alone; and as there was 
no path by which she could be directed, she was 
at a loss what course to take. In this dilemma, 
having noticed the way the others went, she 
concluded to follow them by keeping as straight 
forward as she could: and after some time, she 
had the satisfaction of overtaking them. It is 
difficult to conceive what pleasure the Indians 
could take, in thus perplexing an aged and feeble 

woman. 

6 
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When Elizabeth reached them, they made a 
«hort stay, until the others who were behind 
came up. The captain then handed round some 
run!), giving each of the prisoners a dram, except 
the two old people, whom they did not consider 
worthy of this notice. Here the captain who 
had the chief direction, painted Jesse, Abner, 
Rebecca, and Elizabeth Grilbert, junior, and pre- 
sented each of them with a belt of wampum, as 
a token of their being received into favour; not- 
withstanding which, they took from them all 
their hats and bonnets, except Rebecca's. 

The prisoners were now released from the 
heavy loads which they had heretofore been 
compelled to carry; and were it not for the cruel 
treatment which th«y anticipated receiving on 
their arriving at the Indian towns, and the hard- 
ships of a separation from one another, — their 
situation would have been more tolerable. But 
their minds were almost continually filled with 
alarm arxd horror, arising from the frequent and 
dreadful yells of the Indians, as they approached 
their hamlets: and they were not strangers to the 
customary cruelties exercised upon captives on 
entering their towns, and which may be thus 
described: The Indians, — men, women, and 
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children, — collect together, bringing clubs and 
stoDes, in order to beat and bruise them, which 
they usually do with great severity by way of 
revenge for their relations who have been slain. 
This cruelty is inflicted immediately upon enter- 
ing the villages where the warriors reside^ and 
cannot be avoided by the prisoners, who are 
sorely beaten and abused, until the Indians are 
weary; and the blows, however severe, must be 
borne without complaint 

On their arrival at the village of captain Row- 
land Monteur, the sufferings of the captives 
arising from this sanguinary custom, were very 
severe. Most of them received several wounds 
and bruises; and two of the women who were on 
horseback wer^ much hurt and bruised by falling 
from their horses which were frightened by the 
Indians. Elizabeth Gilbert, the mother, endea- 
voured to take shelter by the side of an Indian^ 
but upon his observing that she met. with some 
favour on his account, he sent her away. She 
then received several severe blows, so that she 
was very much bruised and almost disabled from 
walking. 

While the Indians were inflicting this sore re- 
venge upon the exposed captives, the king came^^ 
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and put a stop to further cruelty, by telling them 
it was sufficient; which order they immediately 
obeyed. But the poor prisoners were in a piteous 
condition. Their hair having been cropped close, 
the blood trickled from their heads in streanf^s; 
and the clothes they had on being in rags, were 
smeared with blood. 

' Benjamin Gilbert and Elizabeth his wife, and 
Jesse Gilbert and Sarah his wife, were ordered 
to captain Rowland Monteur's house, where they 
were kindly attended to by the women who be- 
longed to it, who gave them something to eat. 
After which, Sarah Gilbert, wife of Jesse,'wa9 
taken by three Indian women, in order to be 
placed in the family by whom she was adopted. 

The reader may here be informed of an Indian 
custom which will explain what is meant by the 
" adoption'^ of the prisoners into different fami- 
lies. The Indians appear to have long been in 
the practice of supplying the vacancies of such 
members of their particular families as have been 
slain in battle, or otherwise removed by death; 
and when prisoners are brought into their coun- 
try, whether white people or Indians, they are dis- 
tributed among such bereaved families, and adopts 
ed by them, to fill the places of the deceased. 
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About this time^ two officers from Niagara ' 
fort, captain Dace and captain Powel, came to 
see the prisoners^ in order to prevent (as they 
were informed) any abuse that might be offered 
them. But they had already suffered much in- 
jury from the Indians, as before related. Benja- 
min Gilbert told these officers that he was very 
apprehensive the captives were in great danger 
of being murdered. Upon this information, they 
promised to send a boat the next day, to bring 
them to Niagara fort. 

24th. Notwithstanding the professed kind in- 
tention of the officers, the captives did not derive 
the advantage expected from it; for the Indians 
insisted on their going to the fort on foot; al- 
though the bruises and wounds which they had 
received the day before, from the many severe 
blows given them, rendered their journey on 
foot very painful and distressing. But as cap- 
tain Monteur obstinately persisted, they dare not 
long remonstrate, or refuse to comply with his 
unreasonable command. 

When they left the Indian town, several of the 

Indians again issued from their huts, and ran after 

them with sticks and stones in their hands, — 

yelling and screeching in a terrific and dismal 

6* 
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manner. The prisoners, however, were pre- 
served from injury, through the interposition of 
four Indian women who went with the captives 
for the purpose of preventing any furt^ier abuse 
that might be offered them. One of these women 
walked between Benjamin Gilbert and his wife, 
and led them along: they also requested Jesse 
Gilbert to keep as near them as he could; while 
the other three walked behind, and prevailed 
with the young Indians to desist from further 
attempts to hurt them. 

They had not travelled far from the town, be- 
fore they saw captain John Powel, who came 
from his boat and with some difficulty persuaded 
the Indians to get into it, with the captives, and 
go to the fort by water. This relieved the pri- 
soifiers from the apprehension of further danger 
from the Indians, as they were now under the 
protection of the British officers. 

After reaching Niagara fort, captain Powel 
introduced them to colonel Guy Johnson and 
colonel Butler, who asked the prisoners many 
questions in the presence gf the Indians. These 
officers also pT\esented the captain a belt of wamr 
pum; which is a constant practice among them, 
when they intend a ratification of peace. At 
this interview, the Indians, according to their 
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common custom and ceremony^ at three separate 
times ordered the prisoners to shake hands with 
colonel Johnson. 

It may here afford information to some, to de- 
fine what is called " a belt of wampum." Before 
the connexion of the Indians with Europeans, 
these belts were made of shells found on the 
coasts of New England and Virginia, which 
were sawed into beads of an oblong shape, abput 
a quarter of an inch long. These, when strung 
together on leathern strings, and fastened with 
fine threads made of sinews, composed what wasi 
called a belt of wampum. These belts were 
used by the Indians as money, or a medium of 
commerce. Since the white people have come 
to this country, the Indians have obtained from 
them the common glass beads, of various colours, 
of which they make their belts of wampum. 

25th of the 5th month, just one month after 
Ihey were taken captives, Benjamin Gilbert and 
Elizabeth his wife, and Jesse Gilbert their son, 
were surrendered by the Indians to colonel John- 
son. How this was effected, or what was paid 
for their ransom, the prisoners were not in- 
formed. But this happy deliverance from such 
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scenes of distress and cruelty as they had wit- 
nessed, was gratefully appreciated by them. 

But when they reflected on the many sorrow- 
ful days and nights which they had passed in 
their toilsome journey, — ^the loss of all their pro- 
perty and possessions, — and the painful anxiety 
attendant on their being frequently separated one 
from another, uncertain whether they should ever 
meet again, — they were overwhelmed with grief. 
Expression is too weak to describe their deep 
distress, which was increased by the considera- 
tion, that although themselves were released, yet 
their children remained in captivity with those 
hard-hearted masters. They were also acquainted 
with many of the difficulties and sufierings to 
which those children would unavoidably be e|X- 
posed by a residence among the Indians^ and 
they anticipated the incalculable loss and priva- 
tion which the young people and children would 
sustain, for want of a guarded care in their educa- 
tion, and the benefits of civilized and christian 
society. 

Under the pressure of such mournful views 
and considerations, it is no marvel that the minds 
of the affectionate parents should be involved in 
deep anxiety and gloomy feelings. But in this 
almost desponding condition, the sympathy and 
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kindness of an Indian woman was awakened, — 
so that she even appeared to forget her preju- 
dices, and actually wiped away the tears that 
trickled down Elizabeth Gilbert's cheeks. 

A proof that woman's heart can feel for other's woe, 
And christian tenderness in Indian minds may glow. 

« 

The particular and kind attention to them, sis 
manifested by colonel Johnson's housekeeper, in 
commiseration of their distress, also claimed their 
grateful remembrance. She invited Benjamin 
Gilbert, Elizabeth his wife, and Jesse Gilbert to 
her house, where she not only gave the two old 
people the use of her best room, — but cheerfully 
administered to their necessities and promoted 
their comfort, as well as endeavoured to soothe 
their sorrows. . 

Jesse Gilbert also obtained employment; and 
as this occupied his attention, it was some alle- 
viation of his gloomy feelings; and he considered 
it a providential kindness. 

28th. A few days after they came to the fort, 
Ihey received information that Benjamin Peart 
was by the river-side with the Indians. Upon 
hearing this, his mother went to see him, and 
used her endeavours to get the Indians to give 
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him up. But her exertions in order to obtain 
his release were all in vain, — as they would by 
no means part with him. Their intention was, 
to go from this place to the Genesee river, about 
a hundred miles distant, and take Benjamin with 
them. His mother's solicitations for his freedom 
thus proving fruitless, he not only felt the afflict- 
ing circumstance, in addition to the separation 
from his wife and child which took place some 
time previous, by thfe disposal of them by the 
Indians, but his grief was renewed qn seeing his 
mother, and having the prospect of being so far 
removed, from her. She, however, procured 
him a hat,, and also some salt to take with 
him an hia jaurney,r— both which were very 
acceptable. 

While remaining at colonel Johnson's, Benja- 
min Gilbert had an opportunity of conversing 
with captain Rowland Monteur, who had taken 
them captives; and on his remarking to him that 
he might say what none of the otlrer Indians 
could, namely, that he had brought in the oldest 
man and the youngest child, — ^the captain re- 
plied, " It was not I, but the Great Spirit who 
brought you through, — for we were determined 
to kill youj but were prevented." Thi& shows 
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that even Indian warriors have some sense of a 
superintending Providence. 

The British officers understanding that Jesse 
Gilbert's wife was among the Indians, used great 
exertions to find out where she was. After dili- 
gent inquiry^ they discovered that she was among 
the Delaware tribe, to whom they went, and en- 
deavoured to agree upan terms for her release. 
They however did not then succeed in this be- 
nevolent object; but the Indians brought her to 
the fort the next day, and further efforts were 
made, — yet the Indians would not give her up 
to her husband and relations. 

As the cabins of the Indians were but about 
two miles from the fort, the officers went thither 
and took Jesse Gilbert with them. They then 
used every argument in their power to j>ersuadft 
the Indians to part with her, — representing how 
hard and unfeeling it was in them to part these 
two young people, who had not long been mar- 
ried. At length, they consented to bring her 
again to the fort the next day; and that their 
whole tribe would accompany her, in order for 
a final release. They accordingly came; but 
started so many objections to parting with her, 
that she was obliged to return with them. 
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Early the following morning, captain Robeson 
generously and kindly undertook to procure her 
liberty. In this he persevered with much solici- 
tude and close attention^ until, by the aid of lieu- 
tenant Hillyard, he happily succeeded. To effect 
this benevolent object, tbey made the Indians 
several small presents, and gave them thirty 
pounds as a ransom. 

When Sarah Gilbert had thus obtained her 
liberty, she altered her dress so as to be more in 
accordance with civilized life, than she had been 
able to do while among the Indians. She then 
went to colonel Johnson's to her husband and 
parents, who joyfully received her into their 
arms. It might appear ungrateful, to omit re- 
cording a sense of their gratitude to Divine Pro- 
vidence, and their thankful obligations to the 
British officers, who so kindly interested them- 
selves to promote the comfort and welfare of this 
afflicted family. 

There were now four of the captives at colonel 
Johnson's in the enjoyment of their liberty. Du- 
ring their stay here, his housekeeper continued 
her kind attentions to them, and procured cloth- 
ing for them from the king's stores. 
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About the 1st of the Gtb mouthy 1780, the 
Seneca Indians to whom Elizabeth Peart, wife 
of Benjanoiin, was allotted in the distribution of 
the captives, came to Niagara fort and brought 
her with them. As soon as Elizabeth Gilbert, 
the mother, heard of it, she went to see her, and 
they had some conversation together: but neither 
of them had any knowledge where she was likely 
to be taken. The mother then inquired of the 
interpreter, earnestly pressing on his friendship, 
to gain information what was likely ta become 
of her daughter-in-law. This request he com- 
plied with, and told^her that Elizabeth Peart was 
to be given to another family of the Senecas, and 
adopted among them in the place c^ a deceased 
relative. Captain Powel also interested himself 
in her case, and offered to purchase her of the 
Indians: but they could not be persuaded to part 
with her. As the mother and daughter had no 
expectation of ever seeing each other again, — 
their parting was afiectingly gloomy and sor- 
rowful. 

About this time the Indian woman who had 

adopted Rebecca Gilbert as her daughter, came 

also to the fort; and Elizabeth, her mother, 

availed herself of the opportunity to make in- 

7 
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quiry concerniog the release of her . daughter. 
But the interpreter informed her, that there was 
no probability of obtaining the enlargement or 
liberty of her child, as the Indian? would not 
give her up. She therefore requested them to 
be tender of her as she was very weakly, and in 
consequence thereof not able to endure much 
fatigue. This showed a mother's tenderness and 
care, whether it was of any advantage to her 
daughter, or not. 

A few days after their arrival at Niagara, a 
vessel came up lake Ontario to the fort, with 
orders for the captives who had been released to 
go to Montreal. In this vessel came one captain 
Brant, an Indian chief of high rank among them. 
To him Elizabeth Gilbert soon applied, in order 
to obtain his interest and exertions for the re- 
lease of her children who yet remained in cap- 
tivity among the Indians. He readily promised 
tiiat he would uise his endeavours to procure tl)eir 
liberty. 

While they remained at Niagara, the captives 
became acquainted with one Jesse Pawling, from 
Pennsylvania, who was now an officer among the 
British. He behaved toward the prisoners with 
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kiDdp ^Jl^ respect; which induced tbem to so- 
licit l^i^filentiaa and care toward those parts of 
the faSy who yet continued captives among 
the IndiSkV Colonel Johnson also promised to 
exert h^^]wb&«|»n their behalf. It appeared to be 
an iifiporiiitit object with those who were set at 
liberty, to^in additional friends who would use 
their influence in rescuing the remaining cap- 
tives: and'fiiore especially when they were likely 
to be sent to Montreal^ a distance of near four 
hundred miles, — ^and where they would not be 
likely to hear from them, or gain any informa- 
tion concerning them. 

A short time before they left Niagara and 
sailed for Montreal, they received intelligence 
respecting Abner Gilbert and Elizabeth Gilbert 
junior, but it was also understood that the In- 
dians who had adopted ^ them, were not disposed 
to give them up. 

As the prospect of obtaining the release of so 
many of their children who yet were held by 
the Indians, — was so very discouraging, it was 
no alleviation, but an addition to the distress of 
Benjamin Gilbert and Elizabeth his wife to be 
removed to Montreal, at so great a distance from 
them. They were, therefore, very solicitous (a 
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remain at Niagara^ where they might have fre- 
quent opportunities at least of hearing .from 
their captive children. But colonel Johnson told 
them they could not stay at the fort, unless their 
son Jesse would enter into the king's service. 
As this would be contrary to their peaceable 
principles, and their testimony against all wars 
and fightings, — Jesse Gilbert could not become a 
soldier. So they chose rather to submit to this 
sore affliction of being removed to Montreal, and 
endeavoured to resign themselves to whatever 
might t^ permitted to befal them; still confiding 
in the care and protection of their heavenly 
Father, who bad marvellously supported them 
hitherto. 
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VOYAGE TO MONTREAL. 

After continuing about ten days at colonel 
Johnson's at Niagara forO, they, that is, Benja- 
min Gilbert and Elizabeth his wife and Jesse 
Gilbert and Sarah his wife, left th^ hospitable 
mansion where they had been so kindly accom- 
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modated^^nd crossed Niagara river in a boat, m 
order to go on board the vessel which lay in lake 
Ontario, bound for Montreal. The officers hav- 
ing procured necessary provisions for the voyage 
in great plenty, also furnished them with orders 
to draw more at certain places, as they might 
have occasion. These civilities and other inci- 
dents may appear to some as being too trivial to 
be mentioned in this narrative: but those who 
have been equally destitute, or who can sympa- 
thize with distress in others, will know how to 
estimate their value. • 

t 

On the 4th of the 6th month, 1780, the vessel 
sailed down lake Ontario, and came to Carlton 
Island. Here was a large number of small boats 
which brought provisions, so that they looked 
like a small fleet. Benjamin Gilbert and his son 
Jesscj went on shore to obtain liberty of the com- 
manding officer of the fort, to proceed to Mon- 
treal in the small boats; inasmuch as the vessel 
they came in could proceed no further. They 
met with a kind reception, and obtained their 
passports. They then took their passage in open 
bdats down the river St. Lawrence, and passed a 
number of small islands. There is a rapid de- 
7* 
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scent in the waters of this river, so that it ap- 
pears dangerous to strangers to pass down these 
falls. But the Frenchmen who rowed the boats, 
by keeping them near shore, and knowing how 
to manage them, passed between the rocks 
and run down these rapids without much diffi- 
culty. 

Benjamin Gilbert having been unwell before 
they left Niagara, now became very much indis- 
posed. As the boats were open, without any 
covering or shelter, his .disorder was probably 
increased by reason of a rain that fell. They 
passed Oswegatchie, an English garrison on the 
bank of the St. Lawrence; but they were not 
permitted to stop there. So they proceeded far- 
ther down the river, — and, the rain continuing, 
they went ashore on an island in order to shelter 
themselves from the storm. Here they con- 
structed a covering for Benjamin Gilbert; and 
when the rain ceased, a place was prepared for 
him in the boat, so that he might lie down with 
more ease. But his bodily weakness and disease 
made such rapid progress, that all the care and 
attention of his wife became necessary, and it was 
also an occasion of calling forth all her fortitude. 
She supported him in her arms, and administered 
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every means of relief in her power, in order to 
mitigate his extreme pains. Although in this 
exposed and distressed condition^ he nevertheless 
gave satisfactory evidence of the virtue and power 
of a patient and holy resignation to the Divine 
willy which can disarm death of its terrors, and 
receive it as a welcome messenger of release from 
the toils and sufferings, and trials and afflictions 
of this life. 

Thus prepared, he passed from this state of 
probation on the evening of the 8th day of the 
6th month, 1780, about the seventieth year of 
his age, — ^leaving his wife and two childcen who 
were with him in the boat, in all the anxiety of 
deep distress; although they had no doubt that 
their loss was his everlasting gain. 

As they had no light in the boat, the darkness 
of the night added not a little to the melancholy 
situation of Elizabeth Gilbert and her children: 
and there being no others with them except the 
four Frenchmen who rowed the boat, they were 
alarmed with apprehensions lest these French- 
men (who appeared to be a rough unfeeling com- 
pany) should throw the corpse overboard into 
the river. Elizabeth, however, called to some 
British officers who were in a boat behind 
them; and they dispelled her fears on thatac- 
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count by assuring her of their care and pro- 
taction. ^ 

Next morning, being the 91h of the month, 
they passed the garrison' of Coeur de Lac, and 
stopped a short distance below it, for some con- 
siderable time; during which, the person who 
had charge of the prisoners, when he heard that 
Benjamin Gilbert was deceased, sent Jesse Gil- 
bert to the commander of the garrison to pro- 
cure a coffin. When this was obtained, they put 
the corpse into it, and very hastily interred him 
under an oak tree, not far from the fort. The 
hard-hearted boatmen would not even allow the 
afflicted widow to pay the last tribute of affection 
to her husband's remains; — but, regardless of her 
feelings, refused to wait longer and pushed off 
the boat. 

The distress of Elizabeth Gilbert on this 
mournful occasion, was great indeed: but, being 
sensible that it was her duty to submit to the dis- 
pensations of an overruling Providence who or- 
ders all things in wisdom, and in whose sight not 
a sparrow falls to the ground unnoticed, — she 
endeavoured to put her ^rust in his goodness, in 
order to be supported under her afflictions. In 
this confidence, she tried to be composed, and 
proceeded with her children in the boat 
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Near this place they passed by a grist-mill^ 
which was furnished with water to turn it, by a 
stone wing extended into the river St. Lawrence; 
the stream being so rapid that the water acquires 
a force sufficient to turn the wheel, without far- 
ther expense of a dam. 

This strong current carried iheir boats forward 
with amazing rapidity, and the falls became so 
dangerous that the boats could proceed no far- 
ther. They therefore landed in the evening near 
fort Lasheen, and went to the commanding offi- 
cer to request a lodging: bift the houses in the 
garrison were so crowded that it was with diffi- 
culty they obtained a small room belonging to 
the bpat-builders; in which they stowed tbem- 
flelveswith ten others, and thus passed the night 

The garrison called Lasheen is on the island 
of Montreal, on which also the town of Montreal 
stands at the head of ship navigation, and at the 
distance of about nine miles below the fort 
Thither Elizabeth Gilbert and her children* had 
to go by land; and as they were unacquainted 
with the road, they accepted of an empty cart 
which was going to the town, for the women to 
ride in. 
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The island of Montreal on which the town is 
built, is about thirty miles long, and in some 
places near twelve miles broad. It is said to be 
a good soil for raising corn, though very stony; 
and is thickly inhabited. 

When Elizabeth Gilbert and Jesse Gilbert 
and Sarah his wife arrived at Montreal, they 
were introduced to brigadier general McClean, 
who examined them, and then sent them to an 
officer among the loyalists, named Duquesne. 
He was not at home when they reached his 
house, — and they were directed to wait in the 
yard until he came. When he returned, he read 
their pass, and gave Jesse an order on the stores 
for three days' provisions. 

They then obtained a place at Daniel McUl- 
phin's, who received them into his house, and 
treated them with much kindness and hospi- 
tality; and the women continued there and work- 
ed for him five weeks. Jesse Gilbert also found 
employment at Thomas Buzby's« where he lived 
very agreeably, and worked for him about nine 
months. 

After leaving McUlphin's, Elizabeth Gilbert 
went to the house of Adam Scott, a merchant, 
where she had the satisfaction of an easy employ 
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in the superinteDdence of the kitchen. But in 
aboat six weeks after engaging in this service, 
Sarah Gilbert, wife of Jesse, was taken sick at 
Thomas Buzby's whither she had removed to 
live with her husband. This circumstance in- 
daced the mother to disengage herself from 
Adam Scott's, in order to nurse her daughter. 

These three were considered as the king's 
prisoners, and had rations allowed them. On 
these they subsisted very comfortably awhile; 
but for some cause Elizabeth's name was erased 
from the list at a time when they stood in need 
of an additional supply of provisions; — by rea- 
son of which they were much straitened for a 
time. Application was then made to colonel 
Campbell; and he, together with esquire Camp- 
l>eily took dow^n in writing a short account of her 
captivity and sufferings, and her present destitute 
situation. After thus preparing a concise Nar- 
rative of the case of the captives, they applied to 
the brigadier general to forward it to general 
Haldimand at Quebec, and to request his atten- 
tion to the cases of the sufferers. On receiving 
this account, general Haldimand issued. his orders 
that the releasement of all the Gilbert family 
should be procured; and gave particular instruc- 
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tions for every garrison to furnish them with 
such necessaries as they might need, on their 
way down to Montreal. 

It has been traditionally asserted, that when 
the British authorities in Canada understood 
that the Gilbert family who had been taken 
captive by the Indians, were peaceable, inoffen- 
sive Quakers; and that, according to the well 
known principles of that religious Society, they 
had taken no part in the revolutionary war then 
pending, — they used great exertions to effect 
their release fron) captivity among the Indian 
tribes. The English officers about Niagara hav- 
ing influence and authority among the natives, — 
and receiving orders from general Haldimand 
for that purpose, soon effected the ransom of 
six other members of that family, and sent them 
to Montreal. And at length the whole of the 
Gilbert captives were restored to their liberty, 
through the generous exertions and interference 
of the British officers. 

We will now notice a few more incidents that 
occurred at Montreal; ^having relation to Eliza- 
beth Gilbert and her children. As soon as Sarah 
Gilbert had recovered from her indisposition, her 
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mother returned to Adam. Scott's family, and 
again engaged in their service. 

One Thomas Gomerson, hearing of the cap- 
tives, came to see them. He had been educated 
among Friends; and after he arrived at manhood, 
had been a merchant in New York: he also had 
travelled as companion to Robert Walker, a min- 
istering Friend from England, in his religious- 
visits to Friends in America, about the year 
1773. But, upon the commencement of the re-' 
volutionary war, he had deviated from his peace- 
able principles and profession, and had now lost 
all the appearance of a Friend, so as even to wear 
a sword. A sorrowful instance of the eflfects of 
joining in political controversy, and thus imbibing 
a military warlike spirit! But he behaved re- 
spectfully toward the prisoners, and made Eliza- 
beth a present. 

The particular attention of colonel Gloss, and 
the interest he manifested by writing to Niagara 
on behalf of the captives, — ^as he was an entire 
stranger to them, — are circumstances remember- 
ed by them with gratitude. 

An opportunity occurred of hearing from 
Niagara, and it gave them great satisfaction to 
receive information that Elizabeth Gilbert junior 
8 
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was among the white people: — her release from 
the Indians having been obtained prior to the 
others. 

Sarah Gilbert, wife of Jesse, becoming a mo- 
ther, Elizabeth again left the service in which 
she was engaged, in order to render her daughter 
the necessary nursing and attention. That their 
situation might be made as comfortable as prac- 
ticable, Jesse had hired a house, in which they 
lived; and they now took a child to nurse, the 
compensation for which added a little to their 
income. 

About this time, Elizabeth Gilbert hired her- 
self to iron clothes a day at Adam Scott^s. While 
engaged at her work, a little girl belonging to 
the house came in and told her that there were 
some persons come who wanted to see her. Upon 
entering the room, she found -six of her children 
there. The surprise and joy that she felt on this 
occasion, were indescribable! Imagination alone 
niust be left to paint the emotions of a mother's 
heart, in a moment like this! for no descriptive 
language can reach it. 

A messenger was soon sent to infbrm Jesse 
Gilbert and wife, that Joseph Gilbert, Benjamin 
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Peart, Elizabeth his wife and her young child, 
Abner Gilbert, and Elizabeth Gilbert junior, had 
come, and were all with their mother. It must 
afford very pleasing reflections and much satis- 
* faction to every affectionate disposition, to dwell 
awhile on this interesting scene, — this happy 
meeting. What a theme for contemplation, and 
for gratitude to Heaven, — -that after a captivity 
among Indians of upwards of fourteen months, 
during which they were often far separated from 
each other, — such a re-union should agai'n take 
place! 

It may be proper here to state, that Thomas 
Peart had also obtained his liberty; but he tarried 
at and about Niagara, in order that he might be 
of service in effecting the release of the two who 
yet remained in captivity, namely, Benjamin 
Gilbert junior, and Rebecca Gilbert. 

Abigail Dodson, the daughter of a neighbour- 
ing farmer, who was taken captive with them, 
having inadvertently informed the Indians that 
she was not one of the Gilbert family, all at- 
tempts to obtain her liberty were fruitless. This 
may furnish evidence that general Haldimand's 
order included the Gilbert family only; though 
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he doubtless intended to embrace all the cap- 
tives. 

In the autumn of the year 1781, colonel John- 
fion, captain Powel, and some other officers came 
to Montreal upon business. They were so kind, 
in their remembrance of the Gilbert family, as 
to inquire after them; and on visiting them, they 
made some presents, — ^^congratulating Elizabeth 
Gilbert on the happy circumstance of so many of 
her children being released from their captivity. 
They also encouraged her in the hope of soon 
rseeing her daughter Rebecca, by informing her 
of their agreement with the Indians for her re- 
lease, and that they expected by that time she 
was at Niagara with the white people. But in 
this they were mistaken; for the Indian family 
who had adopted her, valued her too highly to 
be easily prevailed with to give her up; and it 
'was a long time after this before she was re- 
leased. 

In regard to their means of subsistence at 
Montreal; as the nurse-child which they had 
taken, di^d, the pay for keeping it ceased. Eliza- 
beth and her daughters then took in clothes to 
"Wftshi and from these proceeds of their industry 
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and care^ were fayoured to procure a tolerable 
subsistence; also as a further means of support, 
^ Jesse Gilbert obtained employment at his trade, 
being a cooper. 

As heretofore, so now Elizabeth Gilbert'^ 
thoughtful, active mind suffered no opportunity: 
to pass unimproved, of gaining information con- 
cerning her friends, children, and relatives. Hav- 
ing an opportunity of inquiring about her friends 
and relations in Pennsylvania, she had the satis- 
faction of hearing, by a person who had come 
from the South, that Friends of Philadelphia had 
been very diligent in their endeavours to gain 
information where the Gilbert family of captives^ 
was. They had also sent to several different 
meetings of Friends, requesting them to inquire 
after the situation of the captivated family; and,, 
if they could hear of them, to afford them suclv 
relief as they might need. This sympathy and 
kind remembrance of her Pennsylvania friends- 
g9ve great satisfaction to Elizabeth Gilbert. 

During her residence at Montreal, Deborah 
Jones, daughter of Abraham Wing, a Friend^, 
sent for her in order to attend her as a nurse^ 
As Deborah was better grounded in the princi«- 
ples of Friends, and more consistent therewith. 
8* 
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ia her life and ctmveraation, Elizabeth Gilbert 
became muefa attached to her, and was pleased 
with the prospect of living with her for some 
time, and enjoying her society. But this expec- 
tation was frustrated by the death of Deborah 
Jones; which was doubly afflicting to Elizabeth 
and her children, on account of the favours and 
kindnesses which they had received from this 
amiable woman. 

Among other incidents that occurred, Eliza* 
beth Gilbert received information from a person 
who came from Crown Point to Montreal, that 
Benjamin Gilbert (a son of her deceased husband 
by his first wife) had come on from Pennsylva* 
nia to that place, in order to render what service 
he could to the captive family. Her informant 
further stated, that Benjamin had requested him 
to make inquiry where his relatives were, and in 
what situation, and send him information as early 
as possible. This intelligence was very satisfac^ 
tory and encouraging to the family. 

By a young woman who came from Niagara, 
Elizabeth also received the agreeable intelligence, 
that her' daughter Rebecca was given up to the 
English. This information was the more jojrfol 
to the family, inasmuch as their hopes of her re* 
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lease had been but small^ beeause of the strong 
attachment of the Indians with whom she waa 
adopted, as they eonsidered her as their own 
child. 

It was not long after hearing this welcome 
tiews^ before Thomas Peart, Rebecca Gilbert, and 
their consin Benjamin Gilbert, came to Montreal 
to the rest of the family. A happy meeting in- 
deed, after such scenes of sorrow and suffering as 
they had experienced ! 

The Gilbert family were now all released from 
their captivity. Here let us pause, and reflect on 
their conditioQ and varied circumstances since 
they were made captives by the Indians. Surely 
the protecting arm of Divine power was under- 
nealh to sustain them! Surely his providence 
eontrolled the varied storms which often threat* 
ened this afflicted family with destruction, during 
their toilsome passage through the wilderness, 
when subject to the arbitrary will and passions 
of their cruel captors! And verily, when we 
eofxsider that the members of this family had 
been widely separated from one anotherin their 
adoption among the Indians, their preservation 
and restoration to liberty, and now to meet one 
another again, must be ascribed to the goodness 
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and mercy of an overruling Providence. This 

great favour was doubtless considered by thenf> 
with the warmest emotions of gratitude to the 
great Author of all their mercies. 

In this happy enjoyment, we will now leave 
them, while we trace the history of several of tha 
captives, who were taken different routes. 



NARRATIVE OF JOSEPH GILBERT^ 

THE ELDEST SON. , 

We now give the relation of Joseph Gilbert, 
eldiest captive son of Benjamin Gilbert, and how 
he fared among the Indians. 

It has been before stated, that he and Thomas 
Peart, Benjamin Gilbert junior, and Sarah Gil* 
bert, wife of Jesse, were taken along the west* 
ward path. After travelling some time in thi« 
path, Joseph Gilbert and Thomas Peart were 
taken from the other two^ and conducted by a 
different route. Having passed through many 
difficulties and hardships, they were brought to 
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a place or town called Caracadera, where they 
received the insults of the Indian women and 
ckildren, whose husbands or parents had fallen 
in their hostile excursions. 

Here Joseph Gilbert was separated from 
Thomas Peart, and removed to an Indian town 
called Nundow, about seven miles distant. Soon 
after his arrival here, the king himself brought 
Joseph some hommony, and otherwise treated 
him with much civility and kindness; with in- 
tention to adopt him into the family, in the place 
of one of his sons who was slain when general 
Sullivan drove them from their habitations along 
the Susquehanna. For several weeks, he resided 
in the family of the king, or Indian chief, whose 
wigwam was superior to the huts of the other 
Indians. 

As Nundow was not intended to be the place 
of his residence, in a short time he was taken 
baek to Garacadera; but his weakness of body 
was so great in addition to his lameness, that he 
was two days in accomplishing this journey of 
only about seven miles. Added to this, such was 
the want of economy among the Indians, that 
they had no provisions to subsist on, and were 
not able to procure any other food than the roots 
and herbs which they found on the way. 
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When tliey got back to Caracadera, they adopt- 
ed Joseph into the family of one of the king's 
sons, and told him that if he would marry among 
them, he should enjoy the privileges of th& other 
Indians. But this proposal he was not at all dis- 
posed to comply with; and as he was not very 
anxious to conceal his dislike to them, the suffer- 
ings that he endured were not alleviated. His 
manner of living being so very different from 
that to which he had formerly been accustomed — 
having now to subsfst chiefly on wild' roots and 
herbs, — and having also been lame from his 
childhood and subject to frequent bodily indis- 
positions, — he ifound it necessary to pay more- 
attention to his weak and infirm state, than his 
captors were willing to indulge him in. 

When the master of the family was at home, 
the respect he showed to Joseph and his kind- 
ness toward him, rendered his situation more 
tolerable than in his absence. But he frequently 
suffered with hunger and other privations, — so 
that the privilege of partaking at a plenteous ta- 
ble appeared to him an inestimable blessing, de- 
manding more gratitude than is often felt by 
those who are favoured to enjoy such bounteous 
provisions. In this his distressed, forlorn, and 
destitute condition, the days and hours rolled 
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orer with a tedieusness almost insupportable; 
and he had no agreeable employment that might 
divert his mind from the corroding reflections of 
his melancholy state of captivity. During this 
gloomy trying season, as Joseph Gilbert had 
some knowledge, of the coopering business, he 
endeavoured to amuse himself by making a very 
squall keg that would not hold quite a pint. This 
he at length accomplished, without the lise of 
any other tool than his pocket knife. 

This manner of living continued for about 
three months. And when the Indians could no 
longer procure a supply of provisions, either 
from wild roots and herbs, or by hunting,— ne- 
cessity compelled them to make a journey to 
Niagara fort in order to obtain food. On this 
expedition, the greater part of the Indians re- 
siding at Caracadera set out; and the}^ were 
five days and upwards in travelling to Niagara, 
a distance computed to be about one hundred 
and thirty miles. On the way, tl\ey killed 
some deer; and as they had been a long time 
without meat, they feasted on the venison with 
much greediness of appetite. 

To show the great want of" frugality and 
eeonomy among the Indians in regard to their 
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manner of living, it may be remarked^ that so 
early as the '8th month they had consumed all 
the crops which they had raised the preceding 
year, and those of the present growth were not 
ripe enough for use. They generally feast wilh 
great profusion, even though their pittance of 
provisions may be small — and when il is all coa- 
sumed, a famine of much scarcity often ensues. 

When they reached the fort, they procured 
clothing for Joseph Gilbert from the king's 
stores (British stores) a match-coat, leggins, &c.^ 
such as the Indians usually wear themselves. By 
reason of his weakness and indisposition, Joseph 
was confined at colonel Johnson's for several 
days: during which time, the British oflicers en- 
deavoured to .^ree with the Indians for his re- 
lease from captivity; but they would not consent 
to part with him. While here, he received the 
afflicting intelligence of his father's deaths — 
which spread an additional gloom over his mind. 

After continuing at Niagara fort about four 
weeks, the Indians set out on their return, and 
ordered Joseph to go back with them. This was 
a sore trial to him; inasmuch as he had there en- 
joyed a degree of ease and plenty, which he must 

1 
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noWvleaye, and resume the hardships aod priy»* 
tioDS of po Indiaa life. With this uncomfortabte 
prospect before him added to his lameness, the 
journey was toilsome, discouraging, and pxainful. 
They were five days in effecting their return to 
Caracadera: and when they arrived, their cora 
was ripe, fit for use. This supply of provistoos, 
together with the advantage of hunting, as the 
game was now in its greatest state of perfection,— 
furnished a present comfortable subsistence after 
the Indian manner. 

During the fall or winter, Joseph Gilbert bad 
permission to- visit his fellow^captive, Thomas 
Peart, who was then at the small Indian town 
called Nundow, about seven miles distant He 
informed Thomas of his mother's widowed statCy 
by reason of the death of his father on his way to. 
Montreal. 

At the early approach of spring, 17S1, Joseph 
Gilbert and his Indian brother, by adoption, 
were engaged in procuring rails, and repairing 
the fences about the lot of ground which they in- 
tended to plant with corn. As this part of th^ 
work necessary for preserving the crops was al- 
lotted to them, — so the plantii^g, dressingi and 
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calture, were assigned to the women; their. hii9* 
bandry and farnning being altogether performed 
by the hoe, without ploughs or horses. 

The Indian manner of life was by no means 
agreeable to Joseph Gilbert; particularly their 
dirt and filth: this and the irregularity of the 
time of partaking of their meals, were hard for 
him to bear. When tkey had plenty of prori- 
sionsi they observed no plan of domestic econo* 
toy, but indulged their voracious appetites as 
long as their stock lasted; and when it was con- 
sumed, a famine succeeded. 

In the early part of the 6th month, 1781, their 
last year's crop of cora was spent, and they were 
obliged again to have recourse to the wild herb- 
age and roots; and became so reduced for want 
of provision that the Indians, having found the 
carcass of a dead horse, took the meat and roasted 
it for food. 

When one of the British officers from Niagara 
fort came. down to inquire into the situation and 
state of the Indians, — he observed the low and 
pining condition of Joseph Gilbert, and that it 
vras not likely he could continue long without 
some relief. This the officer kindly and privately 
furnished him with; and being permitted fre- 
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qoently to Tisit Joseph, be advised him to en* 
deavour to escape froiai the Indians by flighty-r* 
as he knew of no other expedient whereby his 
release was likely to be effected. This counsel 
eonfiroded him in a resolution to make an attempt 
that he had for some time be^n contemplating: 
but his lameness and weakness for want of pro* 
pw sustenance, rendered it impracticable at that 
time. But as he had liberty allowed him to visit 
the officer, he availed himself of his kindness and 
assistanee; and by care and attention to his own 
health and strength, he found, it gradually im- 
proved, so as to become prepared for undertaking 
oueh a journey. 

Keeping his designs and plans to himself, he 
embraced a favourable opportunity when the 
men were generally gone from home, — some* on 
their war expeditions, — some out hunt! ng, — when 
he left the place one night while the family were 
asleep, and made the best of his way towards 
Niagara fort, following the path along which he 
had travelled once before. Having a small piece 
of bread which he took from the Indian hut, on 
this he subsisted, — travelling day and night in 
order to escape from the further distresses of 
captivity, and again to enjoy his liberty. As he 
neither took time to sleep, nor had much other 
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food by the way, than tbe piece of bread men- 
tronedy he was much fatigued and exhausted by 
the time he reached Niagara fort; and it was 
several days before he got over the eflfects of this 
great exertion on his weak frame. But freedom 
was the object; and, through favour of Divine 
Providence, he gained his liberty from captivity— 
as he was now under protection of the British 
authorities. For, upon arriving at the fort, he 
immediately applied to colonel Johnson, and was 
received and hospitably entertained in the gar- 
rison. 

The next day after his arrival, he saw three of 
the [ndians whom he had left at the town when 
he set out on his nocturnal attempt to regain his 
freedom.. But whether they had pursued and 
not overtaken him, or what other business had 
brought them he could not tell. They however 
did not molest him. 

While he was at the fort, he met with an old 
acquaintance whom he had seen at Byberry,— 
dne Barnet Wade, who was at that timis a soldier 
in the garrison. They were much pleased to see 
each other; and Barnet, having plenty of mm, 
gave Joseph a drink out of his canteen. 
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Joieph (rtlbert stayed at the fort a few days: 
and as five others of the captives had recently 
been discharged from captivity, and were there 
waiting for a passage to Montreal, he joined with 
them; and as soon as a vessel was prepared to 
take them on board, they set sail, and in due 
time arrived at Montreal, where they were joy- 
fully received by their mother and others who 
had been released, and gone there before* 



BENJAMIN PEART'S NARRATIVE. 

After they arrived at the Indian town, Benja- 
min Peart was permitted to remain with his wife 
and child during the first night. Next day he 
was separated from them, and taken about a mile 
and a half; where he was presented to one of the 
iamilies of the Seneca nation. He was afterward 
introduced to one of their chiefs, who made a 
long harangue which Benjamin Peart could not 
understand. He was then given to an Indian 
squaw, in order to be adopted as her child. She 
9* 
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M*dered him to a private cabin, where the Indian 
women wept over him in remembraoee of the 
relative in whose stead he was received. 

' Soon after his adoption, he went with his In* 
dian mother to Niagara river, about two miles 
below the great falls. Here they stayed several 
day8;--*then went to the fort, on their way to 
Genesee river. At the fort, Benjamin Peart had 
the^ pleasure of seeing ^nd conversing with his 
mother, and also of receiving information con- 
cerning his wife and child. But even this i^tis- 
faction was of short continuance; and he could 
not obtain permission to visit his wife, nor was 
he allowed to converse freely with his mother; 
for the Indians hurried him on board their bark 
canoes. When their provisions were placed in 
these bark canoes, they proceeded with expedi- 
tion down lake Ontario to the mouth of the 
Genesee river, being about one hundred miles; 
and from thence up the river to the place of 
their destination, about thirty miles. In their 
passage up the Genesee river, they were about 
five days. This was owing to the falls in this 
river, near its entrance into lake Ontario, which 
occasions a carrying-place of nearly two miles; 
along which they dragged their canoes to the 
place of boating above the falls. In this party 
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diere were Dine iDdians, who frequently caught 
fish by the way. 

To be so far removed from his wife and child, 
and leave them among the Indians, was a sore 
affliction to Benjamin Peart; yet there was no 
way to sustain the trial, but to labour after pa* 
tience and resignation. 

When the party arrived at the place of their 
intended settlement, they soon erected a small 
cabin or wigwam; and the ground being rich and 
level, they began with their planting of Indian 
corn. 

Near this new settlement, lived two white men 
who had been taken prisoners, — one of them 
from Susquehanna, and the other from Mini- 
sinks — both in Pennsylvania. These men were 
allowed by the Indians to use the horses, and 
plant for themselves. They also lightened the 
toil of Benjamin Peart's servitude, in that he had 
liberty frequently to be in their company, — and 
also to do something for his own benefit, — 
though without much success. 

Benjamin Peart's adoption was in the place of 
one that had not been highly esteemed by the In- 
dians^ and he was treated accordingly. He bad 
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not much work to do, nor any inducement to 
please them by his activity. But the Indians did 
not like to see him sitting still, as they seemed 
to think he was plotting some mischief. So, 
whenever they saw him sitting on a log alone, 
they would go to him and kiek him in order to 
break up his reveries. 

This new habitation was not very healthy, and 
Benjamin was thereby introduced into fresh dif- 
ficulties: for he had not been here long before 
he was aiSicted with sickness, which preyed 
upon him nearly three months. The Indians re- 
peatedly endeavoured to relieve him by admin- 
istering simple remedies; but all proved inefiec- 
tual. When the frosts and winter season ap- 
proached, he got better. Their provisions were 
not suited to a weakly constitution, — having no- 
thing else than hommony, and but short allow- 
ance even of that. So that when he* got better, 
and his appetite increased, he could not obtain 
food sufficient to recruit his strength. 

While Benjamin PeaH was in this weak state, 
his brother Thomas visited him, which was a 
great comfort and satisfaction to him. As the 
Indian town where Thomas Peart lived was but 
eighteen miles distant, these two brothers had 
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frequent opportunitie. of -being together, and 
condoling with each other in their captivity, 
trialSi and distresses. 

The Indian men being mostly absent for some 
time on one of their war excursions, and the 
women employed in gathering their Indian corn, 
Benjamin was left very much at his leisure. But 
his solitary situation seemed only to add to his 
gloomy reflections. 

In the fall, Benjamin Peart went out hunting 
one day with his Indian brother; but, meeting 
with no success, on their way home in the after- 
noon the Indian discovered a man's track in the 
leaves, that he said was not the track of an In- 
dian, Benjamin looked for the track, but could 
not see a leaf out of place; he was tired, and so 
went on home. The Indian, however, followed 
the track some' distance, till it went down into 
a valley where there were bushes and under- 
wood. Keeping a look-out ahead, he at length 
saw the man sitting down, and immediately shot 
him. There had been a deserter from some of 
the English forts prowling about the Indian 
country, and sometimes plundering their cabins, 
so that they did not like him. This turned out 
to be the same man. - After he was dead, the In- 
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dkii stripped off his clothes, and took them home 
with him; but not being such as the Indians wore, 
they were given to Benjamin Peart They made 
a good warm clothing for him during the Winter; 
bift he regretted the death of the poor man from 
whom they were taken. Such, however, was 
Indian revenge and retaliation. 

Near the beginning of winter the men return- 
ed, and set to work in building a log house for a 
granary, in which to store their corn and other 
provisions. When this was completed, they re- 
moved about twenty miles from their settlement, 
into the hunting ground; where they procured a 
variety of game, and feasted on it when roasted or 
boiled, without bread or salt. 

As hunting and feasting after their manner was 
the only employment they had while here, the 
game soon became scarce. Thitf made a second 
removal necessary: but they are so much accas«> 
tomed to this wandering kind of life, that ii 
seems a pleasure to them to change from one 
place to another. At their second hunting-place 
they fixed up a log cabin, and continued there 
until the 2d month, 1781; when they returned 
to their first settlement, and stayed there a few 
days: then back to their log cabin. 
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Daring the winter when the ground was cov- 
ered with snoWy Benjamin and his Indian brother 
again went out hunting. Some time in the fore* 
noon they found the track of a bear^and followed 
it till towards night; when the Indian set out on 
a fult run, and soon got out of sight Benny fol* 
lowed after, and on the way met a strange Indian 
who did not molest him. When it became nearly 
dark, he came to a place where there were many 
tracks of Indians who had separated and gone 
different ways. Benjamin singled out one of the 
tracks and followed it, thinking that the Indian 
would encamp for the night, and he should find 
somebody for company. After going on some 
distance, he heard a noise like some one break- 
ing brush. On coming up to the place, he found 
it was his Indian brother breaking hemlock 
bushes for a bed to sleep on. Benjamin was so^ 
overjoyed at finding him, that he thought he had 
never been gladder in his life to see a man, than' 
he was that night to see his Indian brother. 

About this time there fell a heavy rain, which 
melted some of the snow that had covered the 
ground about two feet deep. Not long after, the 
whole family concluded to take a journey to 
Niagara fort by land. This they performed in 
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aeven days^ taking Benjamin Peart with them. 
At the forty he had the satisfaction of seeing and 
conversing with his brother Thomas. It hap- 
pened also that his wife came from Buflfalo creek 
to the f(A*t the same day, in company with some 
Seneca Indians, and Benjamin had the privilege 
of conversing with her. This unexpected and* 
happy meeting, after an absence of ten months, 
drew tears of joy from their eyes. Benjamin in- 
quired after his child; for he had neither heard 
from it nor the mother since their separation, as 
before mentioned. 

But the Indians did not approve of their con- 
versing much together; as they imagined it 
would be the means of recurring to their forn>er 
situatioui and so they would become less con- 
tented with their present manner of life. So 
they separated them again the same day, and 
took Benjamin's wife about four miles ofi. But 
the party with whom Benjamin came, permitted 
him to stay at the fort several days and nights. 
After the Indians had finished their business at 
the fort, they set out to return homeward; and 
took Benjamiawith them aeveral miles, till they 
«ame to one of their towns. Here he told the 
Indians that he wished to return to the fort in 
order to procure something for his journey, that 



he hid forgotten wbQQ there;-**aQ tbv |i|¥9 km 
permisMon. 

On Benjamin Pearl's return to Niagar^^ 1)4$ 
stayed there all night: but his Indian brother (b^ 
adoption) came for him. But on his ^omplam- 
iog that be was so lame a? to be uqable to tr^v^l 
with them, the Indians suffered him to remain at 
the fort. Here he continued about two months, 
before the Indians came back there again^ And 
as be ftnind ^employment among th^ white peo- 
ple, be bad opportunities of getting salt proyir 
fions from tbe king's stores. This w^ yer^ 
grateful to him; for be had for a long tiine bi^i^ 
deprived of the use of such delicious fare. 

When another Indian brother came for bim, 
Benjamin went with bini to captain ]PQweJy.wh09 
hy me(^n# of his earnest solicitation^! and ?ome 
presents, prevailed on the Indian to Jet Benjamin 
jremein thet*Q until he returned from a war e;f;- 
cur^on whiQh he was about to make. But this 
was tbe last be ever pade; for he lo^t bis lifp qh 
the ff pntierp of New York. 

Some time after, another Indian captain (being 
a third brother by adoption) came tp tbe fort. 
When Benjamin Peart saw him, be applied to 
10 
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adjutant-general Wilkinson^ to intercede for hij 
release. Wilkinson thereupon waited on colonel 
* Johnson and other officers, and engaged them to 
use exertions on behalf of the prisoner. So they 
held a council with the Indians for this purpose; 
and after some deliberation they surrendered 
him to colonel Johnson, for which he gave them 
a valuable compensation. 

After his release, « Benjamin Peart was era- 
ployed in colonel Johnson's service, and con- 
tinued with him several months. By reason of 
his having been so long with the Indians, their 
language had become familiar to him. 

According to Benjamin Peart's account, his 
release must have occurred after having been in 
captivity about a year. His child had been given 
up some time before; and his wife having come 
to Niagara fort, the Indians were prevailed with, 
through earnest intreaty and plea of indisposition, 
to let her remain there. This was a great con- 
solation and comfort to them, after so long a 
separation. 

About the middle of the 8th month, 1781, 
preparation was made for sending such of the 
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family as were released from captivity, to Mon- 
treal. By this time, there were six of them 
ready to go in a vessel which lay in lake Onta- 
rio, namely, Joseph Gilbert, Benjamin Peart, his 
wife Elizabeth, and their child, and Abner Gil- 
bert and Elizabeth Gilbert junior. These all 
went on board, and in two days sailing, arrived 
at the upper end of Carlton island; which is as 
far as the large vessels used on the lake can pro- 
ceed. The passengers are obliged to go in 
smaller boats the remainder of the way, on ac- 
count of the rapid current and frequent shoals in 
the river St. Lawrence. 

The commanding officer at Niagara furnished 
the prisoners with a suitable supply of provisions^ 
for the voyage, and gave them orders to draw for 
more at the several garrisons on the way, as oc- 
casion might require. 

When they landed at Carlton island, they 
went to the commander-in-chief, to show their 
passport, and obtain what they were in need of. 
From Carlton island they embarked in open 
boats rowed by four Frenchmen, (this class of 
people being chiefly employed in such laborious 
services,) and continued down the river to the 
garrison at Oswegatchy, by the side of the St. 
Lawrence. 
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The fitream was so rapid and full of rocks^ that 
the' passengers vrere too ftiuch alarmed to remain 
in the boat; so they concluded to go on shore^ 
and walk) until they had passed these dangerous 
rapids. But the Frenchmen kept on board; for 
they were accustomed to these wild and violent 
euftettts of the water; the longest of which is 
kfidWn by the name of « The Long Sou." This 
roaming scene continued for the distance of five 
Of si!£ miles; and it was viewed with a degree of 
horror, so that their heads became almost giddy 
with looking at it as they walked along the 
banks. 

When thB boats had safely shot through these 
JM»f they iigaiti went on board, and continued 
dbwh the river to Coeur de Lac; a little below 
which they ai^chored, and landed at the place 
where their father was interred* Here, over his 
grave, they strewed the tears of filial afiection to 
his memory^ After applying to the command'- 
ihg officer of the garrison for provisions and 
other necessaries, they bid adieu to this solemn 
spot with sorrow, and proceeded to fort La* 
sheen; which they reached on the 24th day of 
the 8th month,' — having been eight days on their 
voyage. 
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After being refreshed at this garrison^ they set 
forward ' on foot to Montreal, about nine ihiles; 
which they reached the same day. They imme- 
diately went to the brigadier-general, and show- 
ed him their passport: and as soon as at liberty 
they all went to Adam Scott's, to see their 
mother, Elizabeth Gilbert, as before related. 



NARRATIVE OF ELIZABETH PEART, 
Wife of Benjamin. 

The captivity and sufiferings of Elizabeth Peart 
and her child, are next to be related. 

After they were separated from her husband, 
the Indians took Elizabeth, Abigail Dodson, and 
the child, several miles in the night to a small 
cabin, where they stayed till morning. The day 
following they were taken within about eight 
miles of Niagara, where Elizabeth was adopted 
into one' of the families of the Seneca nation. 
The ceremony of adoption was to her tedious 
and very distressing. They obliged her to sit 
down with a young man, an Indian; then the 
10* 
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Mdnt thiefttiii of tht family repeated a jargjoli of 
i^tiirds wfaieh sh^ ceuM not understand^ but th^ 
apprehension of its being the Indian form ef 
inaTriage, introduced lier into great agitation ^ 
mindf*-^vA she determined at all ha^af ds to op- 
poflis any step ef this nature^ When th^ old In^- 
dian had eoneiuded his ^pieechi she vvtas soon re* 
lieved from the dreadful embarrassment she had 
been under, by being led away by another Indian 
who took her into the iamily that had adopted 
her, and introduced her in the Indian style to 
those whom she was to consider as her parents, 
brothetv and sisters* They appeared to receive 
her very kindly, and made a grievous lamenta- 
tion over her, according to their custom. 

The same day, Abigail Dodson was giTeh to 
one of the famtlies of the Cayuga nation^ who 
took her away, and Elisabeth Peart saw her no 
more. 

After Elieabeth had been with the falnily twd 
days, they all left Ui^r habitation; and) taking 
her with them, went to fort Slusher, 'where they 
iita^d aeveral days. This fort is about one mile 
abovis the great &lls of Niagara. 

All EKzabeA Pent Ivas much indisposed, 4be 
IndfaoB continued several days at the fort on her 
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weouiit. But %i8 they cared little for her eom- 
fort, she was obliged to lie on the damp ground; 
which doubtless increased faer sickness and suf^ 
fering. As soon as the violence of her disorder 
feibated, they set oui in a bark canoe which they 
had provided^ and paddled their coarse toward 
Bu&io creek; and as thqy went on Isiowly, they 
had epportttnity of taking sotne fish for their 
fo6d. When (hey arrived at the place of their 
inlf bded seUiement, they went asbcn^e and built 
a cabin. « 

A Aort time afber they came to this new set*> 
lleme&ty thtey returned with Elizabeth to ferl 
Sk^^faer, and told her that her chiM must be 
taken away from her. This was a very aflict'- 
ing oircMistanCG; but all remonstnanceS and en- 
treaties, on her pai't, were unavailing. They^ 
however, suffered' the child to remain with her 
till thc^y got to Niagara. 

I^ortly after, ihey set out from fort Slusher, 
and. traveTled on foot Elizabeth Peart having 
to carry her child all the way to Niagara, being 
eighteen miles, and the weather warm and sul- 
tsy, rendered the journey very fatiguing and 
painful; and the more afflicting in anticipation of 
tbavil^ lo part m'Oh her inlant ehild. 
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As ODe object of this journey to the fort was 
to procure provisions^ their stay at Niagara was of 
several days' continuance; during which captain 
Fowel afforded Elizabeth an asylum in his .house. 
The sympathy of captain PowePs wife toward 
Elizabeth Peart was so much moved at the pros- 
pect of her child's being taken from her^ that she 
prevailed with her husband to intercede with the 
Indians that it might remain with her. But his 
arguments and appeals were in vainj for they 
took the child from her, and went with it over 
the river, in order to have it adopted into the 
family they had assigned for it As it was so 
young, however, they returned it to its mother 
(after it was adopted) to be kept with her >untrl 
it should be convenient to send it to the family 
under whose care it was to be placed. 

After obtaining provisions and other necessa- 
ries which they came to Niagara to trade for, the 
Indians and their prisoner returned to fort SIu- 
sher on foot. Thence they embarked in their 
canoes for Buffalo creek their new settlement; 
and it being near the titne of planting, they used 
much expedition in this journey. 

In the Indian families, the labour and dmdgery 
of raising provisions fall to the share of the wo- 
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men; and Elizabeth had toassist the Indbnsquaws 
in preparing the ground, and planting corn. 

Their provisions becoming scant, they suffered 
much with hunger. As their dependance for a 
supply^ sufficient to last until the gathedng of 
thdir crop of corn,-^wad on what they should 
receive from the British fort, they were under 
the necessity of making another journey to 
Niagara. This they performed in two days' 
travellingk 

At a short distance before they came to the 
fart, they took Elisabeth's child from her, and 
sent it to the family that had adopted it; and it 
was several months before she had an opportuni- 
ty of seeing it again. The separation from her 
husbatid was a very close trial to her; but noW| 
to part with her dear child, seemed an insupport- 
tble stroke. She lamented her losses and her 
destitute condition, and wept sorely; for which 
manifestation of her sorrow, one of the Indians 
inhumanly struck her. But her Indian father 
appeared to be a little moved with compas- 
lion, to see her so much distressed; and in 
order to console her, he assured her that they 
would bring the child back again. But she saw 
it not until the spring following. 
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After the Indians bad disposed of their pel- 
tries, and obtained a supply of provisions, they 
returned to their wigwams by the same route 
they had gone. With a heart oppressed with 
grief, Elizabeth trod back her steps, mourning 
for her lost infant; for this idea^ was continually 
present to her thoughts. But as she had found 
how fruitless, and even dangerous it was, to ap- 
ply for redress on behalf of her child, — she en- 
deavoured to dry up her tears, and thus mourned 
in secret. 

Soon after they reached their settlement, Eliza- 
beth Peart was again afflicted with sickness. At 
first, the Indians showed some attention to her 
case; but as she did not speedily recover so as to 
be able to work, — they entirely neglected her, 
and built a small cabin by the side of the corn- 
field, where they placed her to mind the corn. 

In this lonesome situation, she saw a white 
man who had been made prisoner by the In- 
dians. He informed her that her child was re- 
leased, and was with the white people. This 
information revived her drooping spirits; and in 
a* short time she recovered of her indisposition. 
But her employment still continued in attending 
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to the corn^ until it was ripe for gathering. This 
she also assisted in, and when the harvest was 
over, they permitted her to return and live with 
them. 

When the corn was gathered, a time of plenty 
commenced, and the Indians lived as if they had 
enough to last the whole year through, — faring 
plenteously every day. But this want of fru- 
g^ity attaches to the Indian character generally. 

One day, a drunken Indian came to the cabin 
where they lived, and the old Indian woman 
complained to him of Elizabeth's conduct. On 
which he behaved in an exceedingly rude and 
furious manner, so as greatly to alarm her. He 
^stormed aloud; and at length struck her such a 
violent blow, that she fell upon the ground. He 
then began to pull her and drag her about, abu- 
sing her much: when another of the Indian wo- 
men interposed and rescued her from further in- 
jury. Such is the shocking effect of spirituous 
liquors on these poor Indians, that it often to- 
tally deprives them both of reason and hu- 
manity ! 

A tedious winter prevented them from leaving 
their habitations, and was the means of depriving 
Elizabeth Peart of the pleasure of hearing from 
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her fellow-captives, who were much featured 
among the Indians. A prisoner, however^ who 
had lately seen her husband, informed her of bis 
being much indisposed at the Genesee river, 
which was upwards of one hundred miles distant. 
On hearing this afflicting, intelligence, she was 
deeply tried; but had no source of consolaticNi, 
except in* endeavouring to be resigned, and lea?^ 
all to the wise ordering of Divine Providence^ 

Near the close of winter, their provisions 
failed. They were therefore under tb« ^eoessUy 
of going to the fort for a fresh supply ;'-^tb9ir 
corn being so near gone that they allowance it 
out, only once a day. So they set out, and 
travelled through snow and severe frost, to Nia- 
gara; and, being four days in accomplishing the 
journey, suffered much from the excessive cold. 
When they came within a few miles of the fort, 
they struck up a small wigwam for some of the 
family, with the prisoners, to live in, ttntil the 
return of the warriors from the fort 

As soon as captain Powel's wife heard that the 
young child's mother had come with the Indians, 
riie desired to see her. And iaasmucb as she 
herself had alao been a prisoner among the I0- 
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dianSy she .claimed some relationship in their 
way, and her request was granted. When Eliza- 
beth came to captain PowePs, she was informed 
that her husband was returned to the fort, and 
that there was some expectation of his release. 
This unexpected intelligence was cordial to her 
mind; and her happiness was increased by a visit 
from her husband the same day. But' they were 
not permitted to be long together; for the Indians 
insisted on her returning with them to their 
cabin, a few miles back. 

Elizabeth Peart was not allowed to leave the 
wigwam for several days; but at length a white 
family who had bought her child fr5m the In- 
dians that had adopted it, offered the party with 
whom Elizabeth was confined a bottle of rum if 
they would bring her across the river to her 
child. This offer was accepted, and the fond 
mother was delighted with this happy meeting; 
for she had hot seen her infant for the space of 
eight months, since it was taken from her, as 
aforesaid. She was permitted to remain with 
the family where her child was, for two days; 
and then returned with the Indians to their 
cabin. 

After some time, she obtained a further per- 
mission to go to Niagara fort, where she had 
11 
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some needlework to do for the white people; and 
this furnished her with a plea for frequent visits 
there. At length captain Powells wife prevailed 
with the Indians to let Elizabeth continue a few- 
days at her house, and work for her family. At 
the expiration of the time agreed on, the Indians 
came for her in order to return with them to the 
cabin. But she pleaded indisposition; — and by 
this means they were several times dissuaded 
from taking her away. 

When the season for planting approached^ 
Elizabeth made use of a little artifice in order to 
prolong her stay at the fort. Having a small 
swelling on her neck, she applied a poultice^ 
which induced the Indians to think it was im- 
proper to remove her; so they consented to leave 
her, and proposed coming again for her in two 
weeks. 

It should have been mentioned, that her child 
was given up to her soon after her arrival at the 
fort, where she continued to lodge at captain 
Powel's, — the kindness of him' and his wife de- 
mands her acknowledgment, and grateful remem- 
brance. Here, her husband came frequently to 
visit her, which was a mutual satisfaction, and 
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added much to Elizabeth's comfort^ whose trials 
during their separation had been many. 

At the time appointed some of the Indians 
came for her again. But she still feigned indis- 
position, and had confined herself to her bed. 
One of the Indian women interrogated her very 
closely, but did not insist on her going back with 
them. In this way several months elapsed, — 
she contriving delays as often as they came for 
her. 

Elizabeth Peart continued at the fort until the 
vessel was ready to sail that was to take five 
others of the liberated prisoners to Montreal, — 
among whom were her husband and her child. 
The British officers at Niagara then concluded 
that she might also go with them, as they saw 
no reasonable objection: and they had no doubt 
that it was in their power to satisfy the Indians 
who considered her as their property. So she 
went with the other five to Montreal, where 
they joyfully met their mother, as before re* 
lated. 
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ACCOUNT (OF ABNER GILBERT'S 

CAPTIVITY. 

• 

When the Indians had brought their prisoners 
to the town within about three miles of Niagara 
fort, Abner Gilbert and Elizabeth Gilbert junior 
were separated from the rest of the captives, and 
both of them were adopted into the family of 
John Huston, one of the captors. This was near 
the end of the 5th month, 1780. 

After staying three days at or near this Indian 
settlement, John Huston, his family and the two 
captives removed to a place near the great falls 
of Niagara, which is about eighteen miles distant 
from the fort. Here they loitered three days 
more; then they crossed the river and settled 
near its banks. Their first business at this new 
settlement was to clear a piece of land, and pre* 
pare it for being planted with Indian corn; and 
this was done with their hoes onlv; so that it was 
two or three weeks before the planting was done. 
While their crop was growing, they had to de- 
pend principally on the fort for a supply of pro- 
visions. 
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After remaining here about three weeks, they 
packed up their movables (which they generally 
carry with them in their rambles) and went 
down the river to Butlersbury; a small village 
built by colonel Butler on the opposite side of 
the river from Niagara fort. They stayed but 
one night at this village; taking great care that 
none of the white people should converse with 
the prisoners. 

Next day, after transacting their business, they 
returned to their settlement, and continued there 
only about a week before they concluded that 
they must go again to Butlersbury. So they set 
out and travelled a short distance, — when John 
Huston met with his brother. As they are very 
ceremonious at such interviews, the place where 
they happened to meet was their rendezvous for 
the remainder of that day and the night follow- 
ing. In the morning the whole family and Hus- 
ton's brother, went on to Butlersbury, and ar- 
rived there before night. They all went to the 
house of an Englishman named John Seeord, 
who was styled brother to John Huston, as he 
had lived with him some time before. 

After some deliberate consultatioia, it was 
agreed that Elizabeth Gilbert junior should con- 
11* 
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tiQue iii John Seeord^s family until she was sent 
for by the Indians. This was an agreeable change 
to her, as she was now placed among white peo- 
ple; where we leave her until we shall have got 
through Abner's history. 

Abner Gilbert returned from Butlersbury with 
the Indians to their settlement; where his busi- 
ness was to fence and take care of the corn-field. 
In this situation, he sometimes had plenty of 
provisions to subsist on; — but at other times he 
was often in want of something to satisfy his 
hunger. 

One day, John Huston's wife intending to go 
to Butlersbury, ordered Abner to prep^ire to ae* 
company her. They set out, but had not gaae 
far before she sent him back; for what .cause, he 
knew not. This was a mortification, and a great 
disappointment to him; for be expected to see 
his sister Elisabeth at Butlersbury. Whiea the 
woman came home, she gaFe him no infomiatioa 
about his sister; and be knew that all inquiries 
about her would ke fruitless. 

They continued at their settlement until tbe 
fall of the year; and as it w&s not far distant from 
the fort, they could eaaily apply there fer provi- 
sions. So they were not so much distressed with 
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huiiger and dcarcity^ beiween the failiag of their 
old crop and the gathering of the new one, mi 
those were who lived at a greater distance from 
the fort 

> 

In the fall, John Huston, the head of the 
family, went out on a hunting expedition; and as 
he was returning, he took a heavy cold from his 
careless manner of lying in the wet; and thereby, 
lost the use of his limbs for a long time. When 
the family were informed of his helpless condi- 
tion, they moved to the place where he was, and 
fixed a shelter over him; for he was unable to 
move himself, or be moved. They continued 
here about a month; but as it was in the woods, 
remote from ony other settlement, and they had 
frequently to go to the fort for the necessaries of 
life, they fioaeluded to return to their habitations. 
So they set forwards, — Abner Oilbert, one In- 
dian man, and several of the Indian aquaws, car* 
ried the cripple in a blanket about two miles. 
Bttt they focmd this so hard a task, that they 
c^eed to put up a small cabin, and wait for his 
recovery. However it happened not long after, 
that they had an opportunity of conveying him 
on horseback to the landing on Niagara river, 
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about nine miles above the fort; and so they got 
him home. 

As it was now the time of gathering their 
crops, they took in their corn and other things; 
which was done by the women, it being consid- 
ered to be their business. They then concluded 
to change their quarters, and go to the hunting 
ground, where they usually spend their winters. 
So they carried the lame Indian down to the 
river side in a blanket, as before, and put him on 
board a canoe. After crossing the river, they 
travelled on to the hunting ground, and patched 
up a cabin for their residence while they were 
employed in hunting. 

Abner Gilbert now lived adronish Indian life, 
idle and poor,— -having no other employment 
than gathering hickory nuts; and though he was 
yet a boy of about fifteen, he had sensibility 
enough to feel his situation to be a very irksome 
one. 

In one of their hunting excursions, the Indians 
took Abner with them. But they were then un- 
successful, — taking nothing but rackoons and 
porcupines, which are not considered first rate 
game among the Indiansi 
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Their crop of corn proving too scant to last 
them all winter, they had recourse to the fort; 
and Abner Gilbert was entrusted with the agree- 
able employment of procuring provisions from 
Niagara for the family. This continued to be 
his business during the remainder of the winter; 
and his frequent visits to the fort gave him op- 
portunities of seeing his sister Elizabeth, to their 
mutual satisfaction. 

In the spring, 1781, John Huston, the Indian 
who had been lame all winter, recovered; and, 
unhappily, having it in his power to obtain a 
supply of rum, he drank to excess. When 
intoxicated, he was always ill-natured and some- 
times extravagantly morose, and frequently quar- 
relled with the women of the family. At 
length, in one of his frolics, he left them and 
went off. 

Soon after his departure, the family removed 
about forty miles, and encamped in order for a 
settlement near Buffalo creek which empties its 
waters into lake Erie. As they intended this 
for their summer residence, they went to work 
to clear a piece of land; and when prepared, 
they planted it with Indian corn, pumpkins and 
squishes. > 
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At this place Abner Gilbert heard of his sister 
Rebecca, who still remained in captivity, and 
lived not far from this new settlement; but it 
does not appear that he had liberty to visit her. 

As they were now located near lake Erie, and 
as Abner had no useful employment, he often 
amused himself with catching fish in the lake, 
and furnished the family with frequent messes of 
various kinds; which when cooked, they eat with- 
out bread or salt. The distance of this settlement 
from Niagara fort prevented the Indians from ob- 
taining a supply of provisions so often as they 
needed, — therefore the fishes caught by Abner 
were the more acceptable. 

Thomas Peart having obtained his release from 
the Indians, he and captain Powel, with several 
others, came among the Indian settlements with 
provisions and hoes to distribute among them. 
The news of their coming soon spread among 
the Indians; and the chiefs of every tribe came 
to receive their shares. For this purpose, they 
each brought^ as many little sticks as there were 
persons in their tribes, to express the numbers of 
each, in order to obtain a just and equal propor- 
tion of the provisions and hoes that were to be 
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distributed. They are said to be upacquaiated 
with any other mode or power of explaining 
numbers. 

It was now upwards of a year since Abner 
Gilbert had been separated from his relations; 
an<f as he had not seen his brother Thomas Peart 
in all that time, this unexpected meeting was a 
joyful one. Thomas stayed only a short time, but 
he had to leave Abner behind, for the Indians 
would not give him up. During the season of 
raising corn, he was employed in tending it; and 
being of a patient disposition, he bore his cap- 
tivity without murmuring or repining. 

In the 7th month, 1781, the Indian family 
went again to Butlersbury, for the purpose of 
trading and getting a supply of provisions. While 
there, colonel Butler treated with the Indian wo<* 
man who was the head of this family for the re- 
lease of Abner, which she at length consented to 
on receiving some presents; but she said he must 
return with her, and she would deliver him up 

in twenty days. 

< 

After they had returned to their settlement, 
she told Abner that he was to be given up to 
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colonel Butler. This welcome infotmation gave 
a spur to his industry; and the prospect of his 
freedom seemed to lighten his labour. 

Some days before the time agreed on, they 
proceeded to Butlersbury, and went to the house 
of John Secordy where his sister Elizabeth had 
remained ever since the time mentioned in ihh 
early part of this narrative. 

Abner Gilbert was delivered up by the In- 
dians, according to contract, soon after they ar- 
rived at the English village; and John Secord 
permitted him to live in his family with his sis- 
ter. With this family they continued about two 
weeks; and as they were under the care of the 
English officers, they were allowed to draw 
clothing and provisions from the king's stores. 

Afterward, Benjamin Peart and his brother 
Thomas, who were both released, came over the 
river to John Secord's for Abner and Elizabeth; 
and took them 1o captain Powers at the fort, that 
they might be nearer the vessel in which they 
were to sail for Montreal, with four of the other 
eaptives who had been released. 

Their voyage and safe arrival at Montreal have 
been before relatec}, and need not be repeated here. 
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NARRATIVE OF ELIZABETH GILBERT Jr. 

Elizabeth Gilbert junior being but about 
twelve years old, and small of her age when 
taken captive, could not be expected to render a 
Yety minute account of many interesting circum* 
stances that occurred during the captivity of the 
family — and more especially as she was early 
placed in the English family of John Secord, 
where she lived nearly the whole time of bmr 
captivity. 

The first night after they were taken by the 
Indians, she was in great fear, and lay all night 
on one side, afraid to change her position, lest 
the Indians should suspect there was some at*- 
tempt to escape. The soreness and pain arising 
from this exposure in the open air, she felt for a 
long time afterward. 

John Huston, whose station was that of an In* 
dian Chief, seems early to have taken a particu- 
lar fancy to her; for, on the second night of her 
captivity, he spread his bearskin over her to pro* 
tect her from the damp air of the night; and 
12 
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through all their journey to the Indian settle- 
ments at Niagara^ he gave particular attention to 
her accommodations. 

When they arrived at the Indian towns, and 
separated the prisoners among the Indians, John 
Huston took Elizabeth and Abner, and adopted 
them into his family. In a few days after, he 
took them to a place about fifteen miles up the 
Niagara river; which they crossed about three 
miles below the great falls. Here they formed 
a settlement for their summer residence, and 
went to work to clear the ground and plant 
corn. 

From some cause, John Huston's wife did not 
live with him, but she came once in a while to 
see them, and went away again. The family 
consisted of John Huston, his sister and her son, 
an Indian boy eight or ten years old; and the 
two captives, Abner and Elizabeth, who were 
also but children. 

After continuing at this settlement about three 
weeks the whole family packed up their mova- 
bles and took them on a journey to a village 
called Butlersbury, built by colonel Butler on 
the Canada side of the river, and inhabited chiefly 
by white people. This vwit was in order to ob- 
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tain a supply of provisioos; and they returned ta 
their wigwam the next day. 

While Elizabeth remained in John Huston's 
family y he manifested much kindness towards 
her, as if he really felt a parental affection for 
her. He had a small kettle that he kept for his 
own particular use; and when he had meat, soup 
or hommony boiled in it, he would call Betsy to 
him to partake of it. After taking a few spoon- 
fuls himself, he usually wiped the spoon on his 
moccason, and gave it to her to feed herself out 
of his kettle. Hunger soon reconciled her to 
this Indian custom, and she learned to disregard 
the want of English cleanliness in the use of the 
spoon and kettle. ^ 

At night, her Indian father (for so she styled 
John Huston) took as much care to see that she 
was comfortable, as is common among white peo- 
ple. He would spread his blanket over her, and 
tuck it under her* feet and about her, so that she 
need not suffer with the cold. 

One morning her Indian aunt (Huston^s sister) 
took her out on a walk. They travelled some 
distance till they came to a large log, by the side 
of which lay the corpse of an Indian squaw. She 
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appeared to have died by herself, and to have 
struggled in great agony, as was manifest by the 
ground and leaves that were worn and scattered 
around her. They went on a little further, and 
saw another squaw who had fallen on the door 
sill of a cabin, and lay there dead. 

The sight of these miserable objects struck the 
hiind of Elizabeth with horror, and she was wiU 
ling to hasten back to their own wigwam. It 
was supposed the death of these two squaws had 
been occasioned by rum in a frolic of intoxica- 
tion, and that the^ had perished in the night 
alone. 

The habits of the Indians were dirty and filthy 
in the extreme. It could not therefore foe won- 
dered at, that they should be infested with ver- 
min, of whioh it was extremely difficult to obtain 
a riddance. 

After a few weeks moving to and fro, it waa 
concluded by John Huston to place Elizabeth in 
the family of John Secord, a white man who 
lived at Butlersbury. As John Secord was an 
adopted brother to John Huston, and a particular 
friend in whom he had great confidence, Eliza- 
beth was intrusted to his eare until she should be 
sent for by the Indians. 
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It was now about two months since she was 
takep captive: and haying no change of clothes, 
her old ones were by this time ragged, dirty and 
much worn out. She was therefore, after being 
washed and thoroughly cleansed, supplied with 
new clothes by the generosity of John Secord 
and his wife, who treated her as their own child* 

It may here be noted that John Secord and his 
wife had no children of their own, except a mar- 
ried son (by his first wife) who lived in part of 
their house. Elizabeth Gilbert's situation was 
therefore a very agreeable one to her, and she 
lived after the English manner, waiting on and 
assisting in the family of these her kind benefac- 
tors. 

After Elizabeth had been a few days at John 
Secord's, she discovered where Elizabeth Peart's 
young child was, that had some time before been 
taken from its mother. Captain Fry's wife being 
there on a social visit, the subject of this child's 
situation was mentioned; and she and John Se- 
cord's wife concluded to go with Elizabeth to 
see it, in order to purchase it from the Indian 
woman who had it under her care. They went 
accordingly; but could not then prevail with her 
1«* 
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to part with it Captoin Fry's wife, havitig no 
cluldren of her own, manifested aiuch interest in 
this poor sick infant; and persevered in her ef- 
forts to obtain it, until at length she purchased it 
for thirteen dollars, and took it home with her. 
Elizabeth Peart (for that was its name) had been 
a long time indisposed, arid in a lingering, suffer- 
ing condition, while among the Indians: but un- 
der the care and kind treatment of captain Fry's 
wife, it soon recovered; and was nursed and at- 
tended to as her own child, until it was delivered 
to its own mother to take to Montreal. 

Such evidences of disinterested kindn^s and 
sympathy toward the captive strangers deserve 
to be recorded, with grateful acknowledgnvents 
to Him who implants the seeds of benevolence 
and tenderness in the human heart. 

For more than a year, Elizabeth (Gilbert ju- 
nior resided in the family of John Secord, and 
became so fondly attached to her kind benefac- 
tors that she usually caUed his wife her mamma. 
During the time of her living here, few incidents 
occurred that are needful to be noticed, [t may, 
liowever, be stated, that her Indian father, John 
Huston, used ftYequentl7 to cati to see her; but 
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die had the acMoess to pretend jsickneM, or 
other excuse for not goiag home with hiniy — and 
was permitted to remain with the white people 
until her release was effected. 

The afflicting loss of her father, to whom sh^ 
was affectionately attached, — and the separation 
from her mother at so tender an age of life^ with- 
out much expectation of ever seeing heT again, — 
were close trials to Elizabeth. But her sorrows 
were alleviated by the kind attentions ^nd pa- 
rental care of the family in which she resided. 
To the other favours that she enjoyed, were add- 
ed the frequent visits of her brother Abner and 
Thomas Peart, the latter of whom was not wanjt- 
ing in his efforts to obtain her liberty. 

In the summer of 17S1, John Secord had some 
business to transact at Niagara, and took Betsy 
with him. There, she had the satisfaction of see- 
ing six of her relatives who had been captives, 
but were now most of them released. Tbi3 ,was 
a joyful and satisfactory meeting, after so long 
separation from one another. She stayed with 
them one* night, and then returned. 

Not long after this visit, colonel Butler and 
John Secord sent for John Huston, the indian 
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who claimed Elizabeth as his property^ and had 
kdopted her as his daughter. When he arrived, 
they made proposals to purchase her; but he de- 
clared he would not sell his "own fksh and 
blood;" for thus the Indians consider those 
whom they have adopted. They then had re- 
course to offering presents; which, at length, 
overcame^ his professed scruples, and they ob- 
tained her discharge. 

After Elizabeth Gilbert was thus released, she 
remained about two weeks with John Secord's 
family at Butlersbury, and then went with Jo- 
seph Gilbert and others (being six in number) to 
her mother at Montreal. 



REBECCA GILBERT'S NARRATIVE, 

Including that of her cousin Benjamin Gilbert Jr. 

Rebecca Gilbert and Benjamin Gilbert junior 
were separated from their friends and connec- 
tions at a place called the Five Mile Meadows; 
which was said to be that distance from Niagara 
fort. It has been before related, that captain 
Rowland Monteur gave Rebecca to his wife, who 
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adopted her as her daughter, and put a ailTer 
ring on her finger. 

In the general distribution of the captives, Re- 
becca and Benjamin were both allotted to the 
captain's wife, who was a daughter of Siango-^ 
rochti, the king ef the Senecas. She took them 
to a small cabin, where her father, his queen, and 
the rest of the family were, — being eleven in 
number. On the reception of these prisoners 
into the king's family, there was an exhibitioa 
of great sorrow and much weeping. This is a 
general custom among the Indians upon such oc- 
casions; and the higher in rank and favour the 
adopted persons are to be placed, the greater 
lamentation is made over them. 

After they had been here three days, the 
whole family removed to a place called The 
Landing, on the banks of the Niagara river. 
Here they stayed two days more; and then two 
of the Indian women took the captives to Ni- 
agara fort, in order to procure clothing for them 
from the king's stores. After this was acjcom- 
plished, they went to fort Slusher, which is about 
eighteen miles from Niagara fort Oa tbis jour- 
ney, the prisoners were permitted 4o ride on 
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horseback; and on the way, they had a sight of 
the great falls of Niagara. 

At fort Slusher [Schlosser] they continued six 
days; during which time the British oflScers and 
others used great endeavours to purchase these 
two captives of the Indians; but the old king 
said he would not part with them for one thou- 
sand dollars. 

While they remained at fort Slusher, the In- 
dians who claimed Elizabeth Peart came there 
and brought her with them. And although 
Elizabeth was very weakly and indisposed, she 
had the liberty of conversing with Rebecca, 
which was a satisfaction to them both. But the 
Indians would not allow them to be much toge- 
ther, lest they should render each other more 
unhappy and discontented. 

With the clothing obtained at the king's stores 
they had dressed Rebecca after the Indian man- 
ner, with short clothes, leggins, and a gold laced 
hat; so that she made a very different appearance 
from her former way of life. Benjamin, as a 
badge of his dignity, wore a silver medal hang- 
ing from his neck. 

From fort Slusher the family remo)red to fort 
Erie, a garrison of the English, about eighteen 
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miles above the great falls. Thence they con- 
tinued their journey about four miles further up 
Buffalo creek, and pitched their tent for a settle- 
ment. As they went up the creek, they caught 
some fish and made soup of them: but Rebecca 
could not partake of it, as it was dressed without 
salt, and in the careless, dirty manner of the In- 
dians. 

When they arrived at this place, they met with 
Rowland Monteur and his wife, (Rebecca's fa- 
ther and mother by adoption,) who had gone be- 
fore on horseback. In a few days they began to 
clear the ground, and prepare it for a crop of In- 
dian corn. While the women were engaged about 
the corn, the men built a log house or cabin for 
the residence of the family, and then went out 
hunting. 

Notwithstanding this family was considered 
one of the first rank among the Indians, and the 
head of it was styled a king, yet they were under 
the necessity of labouring as well as those of 
lower rank. One principal advantage which 
they enjoyed was, that they could often procure 
more provisions from the king's stores than the 
rest. 
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During the summer, this family raised about 
oae hundred skipples of Indian corn. A skippltf 
being equal to three pecks, would make the crop 
about seventy-five bushels. 

Rebecca Gilbert was weakly, and not able to 
pursue a course of hard labour equal to the In- 
dian women, she was therefore favoured, by be- 
ing often sent into their cabin to prepare some- 
thing for them to eat. As she dressed their pro- 
visions according to the English methods, and 
had constructed an oven by the assistance of the 
Indian squaws, in which she baked their bread, 
their family fared more agreeably than many of 
the other Indians. 

Benjamin Gilbert junior was considered by his 
adoption as the king's successor; he was there- 
fore entirely free from restraint, and began to be 
delighted with his Indian manner of living. So 
that, had it not been for the frequent cautions 
and counsel of his fellow captive Rebecca, he 
would have been willing to continue among the 
Indians. But this must be attributed to his boy- 
ish thoughtlessness, being only about twelve 
years old. 
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In the w»tieif8 of the lakes there* are various 
kinds of fishes^ which the Indians sometiaies take 
with spearsf but whenever they can obtain hooks 
and lines, they prefer this manner of catching 
them. Lake Erie abounds with a fish which the 
Indians call Ozoondah, [White fishj resembling 
a shad in shape, but thicker and less bony, and 
weighing from three to four pounds. These were 
often caught and dressed for their table, being of 
aa excellent, finely flavoured taste. 

Rebecca and Benjamin fared much better than 
the other captives in relation to a supply of pro- ' 
visions; for the family with whom they lived 
were but seldom in great want of necessaries. 
But tins was almost the only advantage they en- 
joyed beyond the rest of the Indians. 

While their corn crop was growing this suna- 
mer, they drew their provisions from the stores 
at the forts; which occasioned the Indians fre- 
quently to visit them. On one of these visits, 
the king, his daughter, grand-daughter, and Re- 
becca Gilbert went together to fort Erie: where 
the British officers entertained them with a rich 
feast, and such great profusion of wine that the 
Indian chief became very drunk. On their re- 
13 
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turn, as he had to manage the canoe^ they were 
repeatedly in danger of being oversdt among the 
rocks in the lake; for he was by no means fit for 
the business. 

At another time, the king, queen, and another 
of the family, together with Rebecca and her 
cousin Benjamin, set out from their cabin to go 
to Niagara for provisions. They went by water 
as far as fort SI usher, and thence proceeded on 
foot to Niagara fort, carrying their loads of pel- 
try on their backs. 

In this journey Rebecca Gilbert had indulged 
the pleasing expectation of obtaining her release 
from captivity ; or at least, permission to remain 
there among the white people. But in both 
these hopes she was disappointed; for all her 
efforts to obtain a change in her situation were 
fruitless, and she had to return with the Indians 
to their settlement. Colonel Johnson's house- 
keeper, whose repeated acts of kindness to the 
Gilbert family of captives have been noticed in 
these Narratives, made Rebecca some very ac- 
ceptable presents before she left the fort. 

Among other things, the Indians procured 
some ruin to carry home with them. On this 
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the Chief (or king) frequently got intoxicated; 
and at such times he behaved extremely foolish, 
but did not offer any personal injury to any one. 
When they were ready to set out on their re- 
turn to their home, Thomas Peart (who was then 
at Niagara) procured a horse for Rebecca to ride 
as far as fort SI usher. This was a great relief to 
her. From fort Slusher, they went in a canoe to 
their settlement, — where they arrived after an 
absence of nine days. 

Soon af(er their return, Rebecca and her cou- 
sin Benjamin were both attacked with chills and 
fever, — which continued nearly three months. 
During their indisposition, the Indians were very 
kind to them; and, among other things, made a 
plentiful decoction of some herbs, with which 
they bathed them frequently. This appeared to 
afford them some relief; but did not prove to be 
a sovereign remedy as the Indians accounted it. 

While Rebecca was in this weak and poor 
state of health, she heard of the death of her fa- 
ther. This afQicting intelligence seemed to prey 
upon her drooping spirits, and prevent her re- 
covery so aoon as otherwise might have been the 
case. 

After the chills and fever had left her, and her 
strength was a little restored, some of the family 
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went again to Niagara fort, and Rebecca Gilbert 
was permitted to go witii them. They stayed 
at Niagara about two weeks; during which time 
colonel Johnson exerted himself in order to ob- 
tain her release. For this purpose he held a 
treaty with the Indians; but all his efforts proved 
unavailing: she therefore had to return with them/ 
disconsolate and heavy-hearted. 

When they came to lake Erie, where they had 
left their canoe, they proceeded the rest of the 
way by water. While thus pursuing their course, 
a number of Indians in another canoe came to- 
wards them, and informed them of the death of 
Rowland Monteur, her Indian father, who had 
again made an excursion toward the frontiers of 
Pennsylvania, and was wounded by the militia; 
of which wounds he afterwards died. On re- 
ceiving this information, there was great mourn- 
ing and lamentation, and Rebecca was under the 
necessity of making a feint of sorrow, and of 
weeping aloud with the rest. 

When they arrived at their settlement, it was 
the time of gathering their crop of Indian corny 
potatoes, and pumpkins; and also of laying up 
their store of hickory nuts. 
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About the beginning of winter, some British 
officers came among the Indians, and remained 
with them until towards spring, — using all their 
endeavours for effecting the discharge of the two 
captives, Rebecca and Benjamin Gilbert junior, 
but still without success. 

Some time after, another British officer, at- 
tended by Thomas Peart, came among them with 
provisions ^nd hoes for the Indians. This fur- 
nished an opportunity of seeing each other, and 
afforded them much happiness in the satisfaction 
of enjoying mutual conversation, after so long an 
absence. 

Thomas Peart endeavoured to encourage bis 
sister with the hopes of soon obtaining her lib- 
erty; ihasmuch as the British officers were anx- 
ious for their release. But her hopes were often 
disappointed, and many gloomy days passed ov;er. 

Rebecca and her cousin had also the additional 
pleasure of seeing her brother Abner, who came 
with the family among whom he lived, to settle 
near this place this spring. As they had not seen 
each other for almost twelve months, it was a 
very agreeable circumstance, for they had the 
opportunity of frequently conversing with «ach 
other. 

13* 
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CapUiQ Latieridge, a Britidi officer, came and 
sUyed some time among the Indians. He in- 
terested himself on behalf of the prisoners, and 
appeared to be in a fair way of obUining their 
enlargement; but being ordered to join his regi- 
ment, he was prevented from giving further at- 
tention to the subject, until his return from duty: 
Afterward, he was commanded by colonel John- 
son to go with him to Montreal on business of 
importance. This efifectually barred his further 
attention to the business during the winter. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments which Rebecca Gilbert laboured under, — 
it affi)rded her much satisfaction when she heard 
that six of her relatives, in addition toiler mo- 
ther and her brother Jesse and his wife, — were 
freed from their captivity and their numerous 
difficulties, and were gone to Montreal. And 
Thomas Peart, who was also released, again visit- 
ing her, contributed in some measure to reani- 
mate her with fresh hopes of soon obtaining her 
own freedom. Among other means, a scheme 
was devised for carrying her off privately. But 
when this plan was duly and deliberately con- 
sidered, it was evidently attended with too great 
danger and hazard; as it would undoubtedly have 
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enraged the Indians; and the lives of €very one 
concerned in it might have been forfeited by at- 
tempting such a measure. So it was prudently 
abandoned. 

During the course of the winter^ 1781-2, she 
goffered many hardships as well as severe die- 
appointmentflu Being without a friend to un- 
bosom her sorrows and anxieties unto, they 
preyed upon her spirits, and seemed to increase 
by her endeavours to conceal them. However, 
she summoned up a firmness of resolution to 
bear her 'trials without repining; and was sup- 
ported under them beyond her expectation. 
Surely it was the Lord's doings, and it was 
marvellous in her eyes, when afterward she re- 
flected on it 

The youth and inexperiisnce of her cousin 
Benjamin, precluded that confidence in him 
which would have been' desirable. It Was ne- 
cessary for her to watch over his conduct; and 
she often had occasion to admonish, caution and 
reprove him. It was in great measure owing to 
this care over him, that he retained a desire to 
be released from captivity, ai»l:ret«ini among his 

l^iends. 
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Early in the spring of 178)3, colonel Butler 
sent a string of wampum to the Indian Chieff 
whoy on this occasion, immediately called a num- 
ber of the other Indians together. After con- 
sulting awhile, they concluded to go to Niagara 
to attend a treaty, the object of which was, the 
release of the remainder of the prisoners of the 
Gilbert family. This council had been called in 
consequence of especial orders' that had been is- 
sued by general Haldimand at Quebec, that their 
liberty should be obtained. . 

Accordingly, the Indians went to Niagara to 
attend the treaty; and after consultation with the 
British ofiBcers at this council fire, the Indians 
agreed that they would surrender up the prison- 
ers after a certain time. 

When the Indians returned from the treaty, 
they told Rebecca that colonel Butler had a de- 
sire to see her. This was all the information she 
could gain from them, in relation to the business 
and result of the council. For the Indians fre- 
quently observe great caution and deliberation 
in their affairs; and in such cases, it is a custom 
among them, to offer but a very slight or remote 
surmise of their intentions. As the titne for 
giving up the eaptives had not yet arrived, they 
might have used this caution Ipst Rebecca should 
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have been rendered unhappy by the delay, if she 
had been informed at once of their agreement. 

After this transaction, the whole family moved 
about six miles further up lake Erie; where they 
stayed several weeks for the purpose of procuring 
their annual store of maple sugar, of which they 
made a considerable quantity. 

When the season for making maple sugar was 
over, they returned to their old settlement; and 
soon after, an Indian came from a distance and 
informed them that an astonishing number of 
young wild pigeons might be procured at a cer- 
tain place about fifty miles distant, by means of 
felling the trees that were filled with nests of 
these birds. Th.e several tribes of Indians were 
all highly pleased with this information; and 
they speedily united together, young and old, 
from different parts, and prosecuted their jour- 
ney to the pigeon woods. There they found,' as 
had been reported, abundance of pigeon nests 
stored with the unfledged young birds; which 
they obtained by cutting down the trees, and 
other means, and dried them in the sun, or with 
smoke, until they had filled many bags which 
they had taken with them for the purpose. On 
this* rarity they feasted with extravagance for 
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some time; and in their own estimattcm fared 
sumptuously every day. 

In this excursion, Benjamin Gilbert junior was 
permitted to accompany fheip; and, as might be 
expected from his youth^ it was a pleasing diver- 
sion to him. 

As the time approached when according to 
agreement the Indians were to return to Niagara 
and deliver up the captives, — they gave Rebecca 
Gilbert the pleasing information , in order to al- 
low her some time to make preparation for the 
journey, and also for the enjoyment of her free- 
dom. So she made a quantity of bread for them 
to eat on the way, with great cheerfulness. 

On this occasion, about thirty of the Indians 
set out to go to Niagara fort with the two cap- 
tives. They went as far as fort Slusher in bark 
canoes; the remainder of the way they w^ent 
slowly on foot; so that it was several days before 
they reached Niagara. When they arrived, they 
went to colonel Builer^s and held a conference 
on the occasion; and at length, in consideration 
of some valuable presents that were made thenrr, 
they released the last two of the Gilbert captives, 
namely, Rebecca Gilbert and Benjamin Gilbert 
junior. 
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As speedily as it could be accomplished, their 
Indian dress was exchanged for the customary 
clothing of the white people, by whom they 
were kindly entertained and provided for. And 
OD the dd day of the 6th month, 1732, two days 
after their happy release from upwards of two 
years* captivity, in company with Thomas Peart, 
they sailed for Montreal, in order to join with 
the others who had obtained their liberty as be« 
fore mentioned. It is only needful to add, that 
after being seven days on their passage, they ar- 
rived at fort Lasheeo, and next day reached 
Montreal, where they joyfully mingled with 
Iheir relatives. 



THOMAS PEART'S NARRATIVE. 

Thomas Peart, being an actij% young man, 
was compelled to carry a heavy Jibad of the plun- 
der which the Indians had aiTzed at Benjamin 
Gilbert's mill and farm at I^honing. 

On the 4th of the 5th month, 1780, when 
Thomas Peart and three of the other captives^ 
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namely y Joseph Gilbert, Benjamin Gilbert ju- 
nior, and Sarah Gilbert (wife of Jesse) were 
separated from the rest, and taken along the 
westward path, — they were told that they should 
meet together in four days. 

Tlieir first day's travel was alon^ a very un- 
pleasant path, and they had to cross several deep 
creeks, — through which Thomas Peart had to 
carry Sarah and Benjamin Gilbert junior. Thia 
task was the niore hard and trying, as be bad 
been much reduced for want of proper and suffi- 
cient nourishment. 

The first night they lodged by the banks of 
Cayuga creek, the captives being tied as usual. 
Next morning the Indians took a venison; and 
this with some decayed corn which they gather- 
ed from the deserted fields, served them for sus- 
tenance. This day's journey was by the side of Ca- 
yuga creek, until they came to a steep hill, which 
they ascended with difficulty. When night ap- 
proached, they sought a wigwam that had been pre- 
cipitately deserted upon general Sullivan's march 
against the Indian inhabitants of these parts. 

Thomas Peart assured the Indians, that he and 
\he other captives would not leave them, and 
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therefore requested the favour of being freed 
from their coufinement at night. But one of 
them checked his request, by saying he could 
not sleep, if the captives were suffered to be un- 
tied. 

The land in this neighbourhood is excellent 
for cultivation, and also affords good pasture fpr 
grazing. 

Their meat being all exhausted, Thomas Peart 
and three of the Indians went about three miles 
to gather more decayed corn: and this, mouldy 
as it was, they were obliged to eat; for they had 
no other food, except a few winter turnips which 
they found on the way. 

In this day's journey they went forward a con- 
siderable distance by the side of Cayuga creek; 
and then, with much difficulty crossed it.^ Im- 
mediately afterward, they ascended an ttiaobin- 
monly miry hill, that abounded wMth springs. Xh 
going over this mountain they missed the path, 
and were obliged to wade very heavily through 
the mire and water. At the close of the day 
they came to a fine meadow, where they eon- 
eluded to stay that night But they had no other 

14 
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provisions than the mouldy Indian corn that they 
accidentally met with in the Indian settlements, 
and which had been cut down and ^eft on the 
ground by general Sullivan's army. 

Next morning they set forwards, walking 
slowly on, and frequently stopping; in order that 
the company who went by the other path might 
overtake them. Thus they travelled through the 
day. When night approached, they came to a 
large stream of water, where there were some 
Indians who had begun to prepare the ground for 
planting corn. 

At this place they stayed two nights. Being 
too indolent to procure game by hunting, their 
diet was still very poor, and their strength much 
exhausted. When they first stopped here, it vvas 
their intention to stay till the other company 
overtook them; but they became impatient of 
waiting for them, and concluded to go on. 

After travelling till nearly noon, they made a 
short stay; during which they stripped the bark 
oflfa tree, and then painted themselves and the 
prisoners on the body of the tree, after their In- 
dian manner. This being done, they set up a 
stick with a split at the top, in which they placed 
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a small bunch of leaves; and leaned the stick, so 
that the shadow of the leaves should fall to the 
point of the stick where it was fixed in the 
ground. By this means the other company 
would be directed as to the time of day when 
thpse left the place. 

Here they separated the prisoners again. Those 
Indians to whom Thomas Peart and Joseph Gil- 
bert were allotted, went westward out of the 
path: but Sarah (rilbert and Benjamin Gilbert 
junior, with one Indian, continued in the path. 

This was very distressing to Sarah, to be torn 
from her relatives and deprived of all the com- 
forts, and even the necessaries for the support of 
life. These two, with the Indian who had the 
care of them, after being parted from Thomas 
and Joseph, travelled forward several miles, till 
they came to some Indiani by the side of a creek, 
who gave them something to eat. 

The next day, their Indian pilot and care taker 
exerted himself in order to obtain some provi- 
sions; but his endeavours proved fruitless, and 
they suffered much for want of food. At night, 
the Indian asked Sarah whether she had ever 
eaten horse-flesh,— or dog's? She replied, she 
had not. He then surprised her by asking whe- 
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iher she had ever eaten man's flesh? Upon ex- 
pressing her abhorrence,' he replied, that be 
should be under the necessity of killing the boy; 
for he could not procure any deer. This threat^ 
although perhaps not intended to be executed, 
terrified her exceedingly. The Indian, however, 
hunted with great diligence, — leaving the cap- 
tives by themselves; and appeared to shudder at 
what he had threatened. He seemed willing to 
try every other resource; anxi notwithstanding 
his great exertions, Sarah's fears prevailed to a 
very great degree of anxiety. Being very weak 
and much exhausted, they went forwards very 
slowly. In addition to their distress from hun- 
ger, there fell a heavy rain; and as they had no 
. shelter, they were obliged to continue in it, and 
got very wet. In this reduced and exposed con- 
dition, they at length arrived at one of the huts 
or cabins at Canodosago, — where they dressed 
the scant remains of some mouldy corn. The 
next day, they were joined by the part of 
the coTmpany which they had left ten days be- 
fore. 

As the Narrative of the^e few days of the soli- 
tary sufferings of Sarah Gilbert had been omitted, 
the digression from Thomas Peart's Account will 
be excused. 
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Returning therefore to Thomas Peart and Jo- 
seph Gilbert, who were separated from the path 
and went westward, — they had to travel across 
mountains and valleys, swamps and creeks. 

The next morning they eat the remainder of 
their corn. The Indians then cut oflf their hair, 
except a small tuft on the crown of the head ; and 
painted them after the Indian manner. They 
also, as if for the purpose of making them appear 
more shocking and unnatural, took their hats 
from Ihem. Being thus obliged to travel bare- 
headed in the sunshine, they were seized with 

violent head-aches. This, in addition to the want 
* 

of provisions to satisfy their hunger, was truly 
distressing to the captives. 

When they approached the Indian settlements, 
th^ Indians began their customary whooping and 
hallooing, to announce their arrival with prison- 
ers; and they repeated their dismal yells accord- 
ing to the number of captives brought in. After 
a short time an Indian came to them; and with 
him they held a discourse concerning the pri- 
soners. They then painted them afresh; — part 
black, and part red, as a distinguishing mark. 
When this ceremony was concluded, the Indian 
14* 
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who met them returoedy and the others continued 
their route toward the Indian towns, which were 
not far off. ' 

They soon saw great numbers of the Indians 
collected together, but were ignorant of the mo- 
tives and object of their assembling. When they 
came up to this disagreeable looking company, 
the Indian who first met them came to Thomas 
Peart, and took hold of the string that was about 
his neck, and with which he had been tied at 
night, and held him while an Indian squaw 
«tripped him of his waistcoat. 

The prisoners soon found what was the object 
of this collection of Indians, when they were or- 
dered to run the gantlet. Joseph Gilbert was 
commanded to run first; but being lame and un- 
well, he could only walk. As soon as he set 
out, the clubs and tomahawks flew so thick at 
him that he was sorely bruised and wounded. 
One of the tomahawks struck him on the head, 
and he fell to the ground: when an Indian boy 
who might be about fifteen years old, ran towards 
him, and would doubtless have killed him as he 
lay; for he had raised his tomahawk for that pur- 
pose, — but the king's son sent orders not to kill 
him; so he desisted. 
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Thomas Peart was then ordered toTun. See- 
ing the shocking situation of his brother, he was 
so terrified that he did not recollect that the In* 
dian still kept hold of the string that was round 
his neck; but, springing forward with great force, 
he pulled the Indian over. This the Indian re- 
sented, and as soon as he recovered his* feet, he 
beat Thomas severely with a club. After which 
he ran with great swiftness, yet not without much 
danger; for the boy who was standing near where 
Joseph Gilbert still lay, threw his tomahawk at 
him with such dexterity that it would certainly 
have struck him, if he had not sprung forward 
and avoided it. It happened that none of their 
clubs nor tomahawks did him much injury; and 
when he got opposite to one of their wigwams, 
they pointed for him to take shelter there. He 
did so; and Joseph Gilbert came to him as soon 
as he was sufficiently recovered to walk there. 

In the wigwam there were a number of Indian 
women who appeared very sorrowful, and wept 
aloud, according to the Indian custom. This not 
being understood by the captives still added to 
their terror, as they imagined it to be a prelude 
to inevitable destruction. Their hair being cropt 
elo8e,-^their bodies bruised, and the blood gush- 
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ing freely from Joseph Gilbert's wound^ all was 
gloomy, and they were horrid spectacles to each 
other, in an awful state of suspense. 

After awhile the lamentations of the squaws 
ceased, and one of them asked Thomas Peart 
whether he was hungry? He said he was. He 
was then told, "you eat by and by." However 
they immediately procured some victuals, and 
set it before the two prisoners: but Joseph Gil- 
bert's wounds, bruises, and loss of blood, had 
taken away his appetite. Thomas eat a little. 

4 

While the captives were here, an officer who 
was of the French families of Canada, came to 
see them, and brought a negro with him to in- 
terpret. After questioning them for some time, 
he concluded to write to colonel Johnson at 
Niagara respecting the condition of the pri- 
soners; but they saw him no more. 

The Indians seemed to have some regard to 
their prisoners, and advised them to be contented 
with their present situation, and marry among' 
them; assuring them also that in taking this ad- 
vice they should be treated with great respect 
But their proposals had nothing attractive to the 
minds of Joseph Gilbert and Thomas Peart 
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After this they were separated^ and Joseph was 
taken to Nundow village, as before related. 

Thomas continued at the Indian town that 
night; and the next day he was given to the care 
of a young Indian, who took him about two miles 
to a place where some Indians were collected, 
dressed in horrid looking masks. This, he sup- 
posed, was done in order to frighten him, and 
that they might make sport of his fears. He 
therefore guarded against showing any marks of 
surprise or terror: and when they saw that he 
was not intimidated, they permitted him to re- 
turn. 

Not long after Thomas Peart^s arriving at the 
Indian town, captain Rowland Monteur came in . 
for provisions, and gave him some account how 
the others of the family had fared and suffered. 
He also told Thomas that he had almost killed 
his mother and Jesse Gilbert, on account of An>- 
drew Harrigar's making his escape from them. 
The captain had come in before the others in 
order to procure provisions for the company 
who were in much want. 

When captain Monteur set out to return to his 
company, Thomas Peart accompanied him part 
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of the way. The captain advised him to be 
cheerful and contented, and work faithfully for 
the Friend (for so he styled the Indian under 
whose care Thomas Peart was placed) promising 
that if he complied with his advice, he should 
shortly go to Niagara. 

The Indians employed Thomas for several 
days in chopping wood; having previously taken 
off the string that was round his neck, with 
which they had carefully secured him every 
night since he was taken captive. 

The place where they intended to fix their 
summer residence and to plant and raise their 
crop of Indian corn, was several miles down the 
Genesee or Little river. But prior to their re- 
moving thither with the family, some of the men 
went and built a bark cabin. This they performed 
in about two days, and then returned to their old 
settlement. 

The next day Thomas Peart was given to the 
Indian who was a chief man among them; and he 
endeavoured to quiet Thomases apprehensions by 
assuring him he should meet with kind treatment. 

Before he wa^ taken captive, Thomas Peart 
was accustomed to habits of industry; and when 
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he was brought to the Indian settlements he was 
constantly exerting himself^ either in useful la- 
hour, such as he could find to do, or else in imi- 
tating some of their active diversions. By this 
course of conduct he pleased, the Indians very 
much. But his situation was now about to be 
changed, as his adoption into the Indian family 
to whom he was consigned, furnished no stimulus 
to his former habits of activity. 

When the Indians came to the conclusion of 
sending him to the family with whom he was to 
reside, they smeared him afresh with their red 
paint. He was then taken. about seven miles 
where the ceremony of his adoption was per- 
formed after the following manner: The Indians 
collected together a number of the relatives of 
the family; and the head man among them took 
Thomas into the midst of the company, where 
he made a long harangue over him in the Indian 
language, which Thomas did not understand; 
only that he was to be called " Ochnusa,^^ or 
Uncle. He was then taken into a wigwam, 
where there were a number of Indian women 
who wept aloud for joy, on account that the 
place of a deceased relative belonging to the 
family was now supplied by Thomas's adoption. 
But Thomas soon found that he was adopted 
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only to fill the place of an old man who had 
never been considered by the family of much 
account, because he did not possess any merit. 

It may here be remarked, that among Indian 
manners and customs this singular notion and 
practice obtains among them generally; that when 
a person is adopted into any of their families to 
fill the place of a deceased member of it, the per- 
son so adopted is always estimated according to 
the merits or demerits of the deceased, and the 
most careful and obliging conduct on the part of 
the adopted can never overcome this prejudice 
or strange custom. 

As soon as the ceremony of adoption was fin- 
ished, Thomas Peart was taken by the family to 
a town on the little Genesee river, called Nun- 
dow. But before he was fully adopted into the 
family there was a second lamentation over him. 
He was then received into the family of an In- 
dian chief or king belonging to the Seneca na- 
tion. 

The Indian manner of life is generally dirty to 
an extreme, and very commonly they are lousy 
as well as otherwise filthy. 'And though the na- 
tives from long habit appear to disregard this 
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wretched mode of living, yet it was extremely 
trying to Thomas Peart to be deprived of the 
means and pleasures of cleanliness. Nor was 
this by any means among the list of smaller dif- 
ficulties and privations. 

His dress was altogether in the Indian style; 
he was painted and ornamented like one of them, 
though in a meaner manner, as they did not hold 
him in high estimation after his adoption, for 
reasons before mentioned. 

It is not to be wondered at, that Thomas Peart 
was greatly discontented with his situation; in- 
somuch that he often retired, into the woods 
alone, where he indulged in mournful reflections 
on his unhappy condition, — without any hope of 
returning to his relatives or friends, or ever be- 
ing rescued from captivity. 

To add to his discontent and exceedingly un- 
pleasant state of seclusion, notwithstanding it 
was a time of plenty with the Indians, he had 
to partake with them of such provisions as the 
entrails of deer dried with all their filth, and 
boiled together into a kind of soup, nauseous in 
itself to his taste; but which the Indians con- 
sider strong and wholesome food: for they never 
throw away any part of the animals they kill for 
food. 

15 
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After continuing in this gloomy and mournful 
«tate of captivity and privation for about five 
weeks, an occurrence took place that produced 
fiome change in Thomas Pearl's condition. Their 
corn being mostly consumed, it became needful 
for the Indians to go to Niagara fort for a fresh 
supply, as their dependance was upon the Bri- 
tish stores kept at that plabe. When they 

' had concluded to make this journey, they at 
first would not consent that Thomas should 
accompany them: but upon his urgent solicita- 
tions they at length agreed to take him with 
ihem. 

The next day, preparatory to their expe- 
dition, they had an Indian dance, and then set 
forward on their journey. In the route, Thomas 
Peart shot a deer; which was a very acceptable 
treat to the family, for they had been some days 
without any meat, and their corn was also ex- 

. ,pended. 

When they arrived within two miles of the 
fort, they halted and encamped for the night. 
Next morning a white prisoner who came from 
the fort, gave Thomas Peart a particular account 
of his fellow captives, which was the fifst intelli- 
gence he had of them since their separation at 
the Indian towns. 
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Soon after Thomas Peart came' to the English^ 
garrison at Niagara^ he applied to some of th& 
British officers, — requesting their exertions to- 
wards procuring his liberty. But he was disap-^ 
pointed of obtaining it; for nothing could thea. 
be done to serve him. While he was at the fort, 
he eat some salt provisions which were pleasant 
to his taste; but as he had not been accustomed 
to the use of salt since he was taken captive, his 
stomach was affected very unpleasantly, owing 
to the difficulty of digestion. 

The prospect of returning with the Indians 
was very distressing to ThomasPeart; as he had. 
so often been disgusted with their manner of 
living, and the filth and mean fare that he met 
with among them. 

After staying about a week at Njagarftj they 
set out to return with a supply of rum, salt, and' 
ammunition. Their route homeward wias byways 
of fort Slusher, and along lake Erie to the mouth. 
of Buffalo creek — thence up the creek to their 
place of residence. On their way up Buffalo 
creek they took some fish, which added to their 
supply of provisions. 

On their route homeward they passed by the 
place where Elizabeth Peart and Rebecca Gil- 
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bert were, but Thomas Peart had no opportunity 
of seeing them; for the Indians were very cau- 
tious of letting the prisoners come together, lest 
by seeing and conversing with one another they 
should make each other unhappy. 



Brief •Account of the Lakes. 

At the time of the captivity of the Gilbert 
family, the geography of that country in which 
they were located was comparatively but little 
known. In order to furnish information to their 
friends and acquaintances, on their return they 
gave the following description of the great lakes 
and the falls of Niagara. In the lapse of more 
than threescore years, great changes and im- 
provements in the country which was then a 
wilderness have taken place: and if the follow- 

m 

ing account should be marked with defects and 
incorrectness, it may be attributed to the want 
.of more correct information in the narrators. 

Lake Erie is about three hundred miles long 
from east to west, and about forty in breadth. It 
receives its supply of waters from lakes Superior, 
Michigan, and Huron, by a north-west passage. 
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called the straits of Detroit. Ob the north side 
of lake Erie lies a very long narrow piece of 
land vvhioh projects remarkably into the lake^ 
and is known by the name of Long Point. In 
this lake there are several islands, which together 
with the banks or shores of the lake, were much 
infested with snakes of different kinds, particu- 
larly the rattlesnake. 

The navigation of this lake is considered more 
dangerous than the others, on account of the high, 
lands which project into it: so that when sudden 
storms arise, boats and vessels are frequently lost^ 
as there are but few landing places, and very sel- 
dom a possibility of finding a shelter near the 
craggy precipices. 

The waters of lake Erie pass through a north- 
east communication into the Niagara river; which 
runs thence a northerly course about thirty-six 
miles, and empties into lake Ontario. On the' 
east side of the junction of Niagara river with 
lake Ontario stands fort Niagara. 

Near lake Erie 'is Erie fort, above those extra- 
drdinary falls which claim the attention of the 
curious traveller, and are among the most re- 
markable works of nature. This stupendous 
cataract is supplied by the waters of the several 
lakes^ Superior, Huron, Michigan and Erie, and 
15* 
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their distant springs and streams. These im- 
mense waters, after traversing the country many 
hundred miles, rush down a tremendous preci- 
pice, which by a small island is separated into 
two great columns that fall about one hundred 
and forty feet perpendicular. The strong, rapid 
and foaming current below extends near nine 
miles, having in this distance a descent nearly 
equal to the great falls. The spray or mist which 
rises from the dashing of the waters on the rocks 
below, appears like clouds on which the colours 
of the rainbow may often be seen when the sun 
shines; and the inconceivable roaring of the wa- 
ters may be heard many miles. 

The strait or river above the falls is considered 
dangerous for more than a mile, by reason of the 
^apid current. And the mist which continually 
rises from the great falls has some resemblance 
to a continuation of the river; so that from this 
deceptive appearance and the rapidity of the cur- 
rent above, it is said that geese and ducks are 
frequently hurried down this dreadful precipice. 

This vast body of water, after passing through 
the straits of Niagara, is received by lake Onta- 
rio, which is nearly of an oval form. Its greatest 
length is from south-west to north-east; and it is 
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^d to be about tfix hundred rhiltn in circumfe^ 
rence. Although Ontario is thought to be th6 
least o£ the five great lakes of Canada, it is much 
the safest for shipping; as the channel is less ob- 
structed by rocks or islands than the other lakes. 
The south side is most commodious for batteaux 
and canoes, — having a moderately shelving shore 
and bank, while the other is more rocky. 

Several of the rivers which empty into lake 
Ontario are attended with broken hills and some 
falls, but the valleys are rich and fertile. On the 
south, the most considerable rivers are the great 
and little Seneca, and the Genesee. Near their 
entrance into the lake they are not navigablci on 
account of the falls; but in ascending them, aftet 
the carrying places are passed^ they run slow 
and deep. 

In order to keep up the communication be- 
tween different parts of Canada, there is a port- 
age from the landing below Niagara falls to the 
landing above. The road passes over three sharp 
hills, and is about eight or nine miles in length, 
being open for carts. From the upper landing 
it is about eighteen miles to lake Erie; but thci 
stream is so swift here, that it is difficult to stem 
it for a mile or two in a large vessel, even with a 
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stiff gale of wind: while batteaux and caDoes pass 
along near the shore without much difficulty^ as 
the current is less rapid there. 



When the Indians had consumed their last 
year's crop of corn, they had to live very low 
and poor, and were reduced to great want: so 
that they sought and dug what esculent rootSF 
they could find, and fed on them. This was so 
different from what Thomas Peart had been ac- 
customed to, that he could not bear it with the 
cheerfulness and patience with which the Indians 
sustained such difficulties and privations. 

Thomas Peart was reduced very low in body 
and mind about this time, partly through 'the 
want of sufficient wholesome food, and partly by 
reason of his gloomy condition, and the sorrow- 
ful reflections that preyed upon his spirits. While 
in this distressed state, he obtained the use of a 
New Testament which he borrowed of a white 
woman that had been taken captive, and had 
afterwards married among, the Indians. With 
this invaluable volume he often retired into the 
woods alone, and consoled himself in readings 
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and meditating on the instraction and comfort 
derived through this medium. 

About this time the Indians projected a hunt- 
ing expedition; and as they wanted Thomas Peart 
to go with them, they employed a white girl to 
inform him that they intended a hunt of twenty 
days, and were desirous he should attend them. 
To this he agreed; and the whole family accom- 
panied the hunters. In their route, they passed 
by the Indian town where Joseph Gilbert was; 
and he told Thomas that he was going to Niagara. 
Thomas replied that he, had already been there; 
he also told him how the others of their relative^ 
were disposed of. 

On their way to the hunting ground they took 
a deer; which was a welcome supply in their 
starving condition. Their course was up the 
Genesee river; and on the fourth day of their 
travel, as Thomas Peart was beating for game,* 
he lost his company; but at length came to some 
Indians who directed him where he might find 
them. When he came to the family, he waa 
very much fatigued; and when he told them he 
had been lost, they were much amused at the 
perplexing situation he had been in. 
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They still went on hunting; but Thomas not 
endeavouring to please them, they took umbrage 
at his indolence and neglect. This circumstance, 
added to a fit of the ague with which he was 
seized, induced the Indians to go on and leave 
him in the woods alone: for he was so weak that 
he could not keep up with them. He was, there- 
fore, obliged to follow them by their tracks in 
the leaves, and at length overtook them. 

The provisions which the Indians had with 
them were soon all gone; and as they took no 
game, they were under the necessity of living 
upon wild cherries. They were now about a 
hundred miles from their home, with the whole 
family, and in a destitute starving condition. 
Thus circumstanced the prospect appeared very 
gloomy to Thomas Peart, — to be thus distressed 
with hunger, and no hope of any supply. But 
this destitute condition, though so alarming to 
him, did not appear to reach their stoic insensi- 
bility. This is one of the remarkable traits in 
the character of the red men of the forest, that 
they seldom murmur or repine under the pres- 
sure of hunger. 

It however happened in this extremity of their 
wants, that one of the hunters killed a fine elk, 
which furnished them with a delightful supply o£ 
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food. But as the weather was very warm, aod 
they had no salt, the <neat soon became putrid, 
and filled with maggots; which the Indians, ne- 
yertheless, eat without reserve. 

After they had been out on this hunting party 
upwards of thirty days, the Indians changed their 
course towards their own habitation; but they 
made slow progress, on account of their con- 
tinuing to hunt as they went. As Thomas Peart 
had long been dissatisfied, and desirous to re- 
turn, — not having expected to be absent more 
than twenty days, — the Indians permitted him to 
set out on his way home, — giving him some di- 
rections, and also a small share of provisions for 
the journey. 

He then left them, after an unsuccessful hunt 
of forty days; and though weak and unfit for 
travelling, he set out in the morning and kept as 
nearly a north-west course as he could, and went 
as fast as his strength would admit; — having 
to pass over large creeks, swamps and rugged 
hills. When night came on, he made up a 
small fire; and being exceedingly fatigued, laid 
himself down on thi» ground, and slept very 
soundly. 
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The next morniog he arose and pursued his 
journey^ lonely and alone. But when he con- 
sidered the great distance he had to travel 
through the woods to the Indian towns, and the 
difficulty of procuring game or other provisions 
to subsist on, — it discouraged him exceedingly. 
His spirits became so depressed and dejected, 
that when his fire went out in the night, — he 
even heard the wild beasts walking and howling 
around him, without regardiag them; — for, with 
all his exertions and assiduity, he had but little 
hQpe of ever reaching the Indian towns. 

Thus he travelled slowly on from day to day, 
living on roots, wild cherries, and a land tortoise 
which he found on the way; until at length he 
providentially succeeded in getting to his Indian 
home. 

When he reached the town, the Indians ap- 
peared pleased to see him return; but inquired 
the reason of his coming alone, and where he 
had left the family he went with. 

About ten days afterward, the Indian hunters 
and the family all returned. They soon inquired 
whether Thomas Peart had reached home; and 
on being told that he had arrived, they said it 
was not expected that he ever could succeed iQ 
getting back. 
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It was now the time for feasting on their new 
orop of Indian com; and as they had also plenty 
of pumpkins and squashes, they lived freely and 
extravagamtly according to Indian custom^ 

About this time the Indians concluded to make 

m 

a war excursion^ and asked Thomas Peart to ac* 
company them. But this being entirely contrary 
to his religious and christian principles, he de- 
terminately refused to go with them; and was 
therefore left at home with the family. 

Not long after, he had permission to visit his 
brother Benjamin Peart, who was then residing 
with the Indians about eighteen miles down the 
Genesee river. Thomas Peart finding his bro* 
ther very much indisposed, stayed with him 
several days, nursing and endeavouring to com- 
fort him. When Benjamin recovered a little 
more strength, Thomas left him and returned to 
the Indian family who claimed him. 

He had now become well acquainted with the 
customs, manners, and dispositions of the In- 
dians ji and observing that they generally treated 
him in the same way that they had done the old 
worthless Indian in whose place he was adopted; 
and further, that he was considered as the pro- 
16 
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perty of the Indian squaws belonging to the 
family,— ^he therefore concluded that he would 
act so as only to fill his predecessor's station. 
Accordingly he used little or no endeavours to 
please them: and as his business was to procure 
and cut wood for the family, he was not disposed 
to be obliging, but neglectecf his work, and often 
refused to provide a supply, leaving the squaws 
to do it themselves, although he might easily 
have procured a suflScient store for them. Tbis 
course of action was not in accordance with the 
character and obliging disposition of Thomas 
Peart; but he was fain to dissemble, on account 
of the inveterate Indian custom; for he could see 
that all his endeavours to please and accommo- 
date them made his condition no better; and yet, 
if he was diligent and careful to wait upon them, 
he did not doubt that they would be less wil- 
ting to give him his liberty. 

In the autumn of 1780, Joseph Gilbert came 
to visit Thomas Peart, and informed him of the 
decease of their father. 

About the same time occurred the death of the 
Indian king, whose brother Thomas was called. 
The Indians therefore directed Thomas to hew 
boards and make a coffin for his corpse.. He 
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accordingly went to work; and when it wM 
finished, they smeared it over with red paint. 
Among Indian customs, when any one dies, it 
becomes the business of the women to give at- • 
tention to the case, both as to the interment and 
the ceremonies of mourning. In this instance, 
they kept the corpse for several days, and then 
prepared a grave and buried him. None of the 
men attended; for, among this tribe, it is. con- 
sidered disgraceful for a man to take any notice 
of this solemn and interesting scene. A number 
of the Indian squaws collected upon this occa- 
sion; and there was an appearance of great mourn- 
ing and lamentation, which they continued for 
several days at stated times. 

As the place of interment, as well as that ap- 
pointed for expressing their mourning, was not 
far from Thomas Peart^s cabin, he had the op- 
portunity of indulging his curiosity, and of ob- 
serving what passed, through the openings of the 
logs, without being discovered, or giving them 
any offence. 

Soon after this occurrence, one of t|;ie Indian 
women who was called Thomas Peart's sister 
requclftted him to accompany her about fifty 
miles towards Niagara. So they set out on the 
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journey ) — some others of the family going with 
them; and on their way they took a deer and 
some other game, which served them for pro- 
visions. 

On this journey they were from home about 
six days; during which time there fell a very 
heavy snow, which occasioned their travelling 
to be tedious and toilsome. The women, how- 
ever, were sent on homeward before the rest, in 
order that they might prepare some provisions 
by the time the others arrived. 

After they had loitered at home a few days, 
they set about gathering their winter store of 
hickory nuts; from some of which they extracted 
an oil which they eat with bread or meat, at their 
liking. 

Another Indian custom observable among 
them was, that previous to their setting out on 
a hunting party, they make an Indian frolic; 
when, very commonly, all the company become 
extravagantly intoxicated. Such was the case this 
winter, preparatory to a hunting excursioa which 
they had projected. 

After they were gone, Thomas Peart aad the 
ehief woman of the family disagreed; and she 
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insisted on his leaving the wigwam and going to 
the hunters, that he might live on the game thejr 
caught; in order that she might save more corn. 
In excuse, he urged the coldness of the season, 
and his want of clothing; but all would not avail. 
He was therefore turned out of the cabin, and 
went to seek the hunters. On finding them he 
erected a hut for their shelter, where they con*- 
tinned for some weeks; during which time they 
lived chiefly on the wild game which they took^ 
eating their meat without corn; inasmuch as the 
supply they had raised was but a short crop. A 
rare instance of Indian frugality! 

When the Indians grevv weary of hunting,. 
they returned to their old cabins, and passed the 
time in their idle manner, until they were under 
a necessity of going out again to hunt for pro- 
visions. After staying out in the woods about 
ten days, during which they took several deer, — 
they again returned to their homes. 

Not many days after their last return from 
hunting, they informed Thomas Peart of their 
intention to go to Niagara. This was a trulj^ 
pleasing prospect to him. So they made pre- 
para|j|||n for the journey; and fifteen of the fa- 
mily set out on this visit; when the old Indian 
•16* 
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aquaw gave Tbomaa Peart a strict charge to 
return. 

Although the prospect of seeing or hearing 
from his relatives was very pleasant to Thomaa, 
yet the journey was otherwise exceedingly pain- 
ful and trying. The snow covered the ground 
to a considerable depth, — the cold increased, — 
and they had to wade through several large 
creeks, — when the water froze to their legs, and 
they suffered much from the frost. This was 
partly in consequence of their being destitute of 
clothing; except that each had a blanket and a 
pair of leggins. 

In five days' travelling they arrived at fort 
Slusher, where they halted a short time; and 
from the treats of strong drink which they re* 
ceived of the white people, most of the Indians 
were drunk all day^ Next morning they went 
to Niagara: where Thomas Peart immediately 
made application to the British officers to solicit 
his release from the Indians. Captain Powell 
took so much interest in the subject as to inform 
colonel Johnson of Thomas Peart's urgent re* 
quest Upon colopel Johnson's application to the 
Indians, they required some time to deykjerata 
As they were not willing t<» disoblige the eoleod« 
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they at leogth came to the eonekisioii to comply 
with his request: at the same time telling himi 
that however hard it might be to part with their 
own flesh, yet in order to please him they had 
consented to it, — hoping he would make them 
some present. ' 

Thomas Peart was then given up by the In* 
dians to colonel Johnson, who directed him to go 
to hia own house, and clean himself; he also sent 
elothen for him to dress a^ter the English man- 
ner. 

This was a joyful day to Thomas Peart. After 
all his sufferings, privations, disappointments and 
gloomy seasons, he now realized the regaining of 
hia liberty; which, under feelings of gratitude, 
gave a new spring to his animal spirits; so that, 
for a few days he scarcely knew how to enjoy 
this sudden and almost unlooked-for change with 
proper moderation and composure. 

When he became a little accustomed to his 
new and comparatively delightful state of free* 
dom, he went to work for colonel Johnson, re- 
aiding: in his family. Here he had plenty of salt 
provisions, and' every necessary of comfortable 
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civitized life. In addition to all these favours, 
in a few weeks he had the satisfaction of his 
brother Benjamin's company. Benjamin was 
not yet released from captivity, but was per- 
mitted by the Indians to stay at the fort; where 
he worked with his brother Thomas till springs 
and shortly after obtained his liberty, as before 
related. 

In the spring; of 17S1, captain Powell, lieute- 
nant Johnson and Thomas Peart went up Butfalo 
creek with two boats loaded with provisions, and 
a proportion of seed-corn for planting, together 
with a quantity of hoes, for distribiition among 
the Indians. 

In this expedition, Thomas Peart had the 
satisfaction of seeing and conversing with his 
sister Rebecca Gilbert; which wos the first time 
of their meeting together, after a separation of 
about a year. 

At the distribution -of the corn and hoes 
furnished by the British government, the In- 
dians met and had a general feast. After re- 
ceiving their several portions, according to their 
numbers, they dispersed; and the officers re- 
turned to Niagara, after an absence of eight or 
nine days. 



' Thomas Peart was now settled at colonel 
Johnson's, where he engaged to work for him at 
two shillings and six pence per day. Here he 
continued until the 8ih month, 1781, when six 
of the captives who had been released by the In- 
dians were sent to Montreal; and Thomas also 
had permission to go with them. But he rather 
chose to stay at Niagara, in order to have a care 
of, and assist his sister Rebecca Gilbert and her 
cousin Benjamin Gilbert junior in obtaining their 
release; they being the only two of the Gilbert 
family who yet remained in captivity. With 
this laudable object in view, Thomas Peart 
watched every opportunity, and exerted himself 
on every suitable occasion that offered, in order 
to effect their deliverance. 

In the fall he again went up Buffalo creek, 
where he saw his sister and her cousin a second 
time. He was now able to assure Rebecca that 
oolonel Johnson intended to insist on her being 
released: this encouraged her still to hope that 
she would be given up to the English. 

The Indians are generally too indolent to pro* 
vide svi^cient shelter for preserving their grain 
in safety through the winter. . Such of them as 
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live near the English forts, and raise Indian corDy 
are therefore induced to send the greater jwrt of 
their crops to Ihe English to preserve for thenr; 
and ihey take it back as they want it. On the 
same account, what corn is raised in the neigh- 
bourhood of Buffalo creek, that is not immedi- 
ately wanted for use, is carried by the Indians 
in their canoes or boats to the fort for safe 
keeping. 

in the winter of 1781-2, Thomas Peart under- 
took to chop wood for the British officers; and 
for his accommodation he built himself a cabin 
about two miles from the fort, — where he lodged 
*at night. One evening a drunken Indian came 
to his cabin, having his knife in his hand, with 
an evident intention of doing mischief: but being 
debilitated with the liquor, Thomas succeeded 
in wresting the knife out of his hand, and then 
put him out and safely fastened his door. 

Another time, a wolf came to the door of his 
cabin in the night; this he discovered the next 
morning by his tracks in the snow. A few 
nights after, the wolf made him a second visit; 
when he fired at him, and, by the blood on the 
snow, he supposed he had mortally wounded 
him. 



In the spring of 1782, Thomas Peart went 
agam with the British officers up Buffalo creek; 
where he saw his sister Rebecca and afresh ani- 
mated her with hopes of her liberty, by inform- 
iog her that general Haldimand had given strict 
orders to the English officers, to procure the 
liberty of the captives belonging to the Gilbert 
family. As they returned by fort Erie, their 
boats were in great danger from the broken ice 
ia the lake and river. In these parts, the ice 
continues until late in the spring; sometimes as 
late as the fifth month; and, as soon as it is melted, 
vegetation proceeds with quick and rapid growth. 

About two weeks after they returned to 
Niagara, Thomas Peart went back again to Buf- 
falo creek with some officers who were-going to 
the Indians on business. After a tour of fifteen 
days he came again to Niagara fort, where he re^ 
mained several weeks. During this time he re- 
ceived several letters from his relatives at Mon- 
treal. He jrlso received information that Rebecqa 
Gilbert and Benjiimin Gilbert junior with a num- 
ber of Indians, were on their way to Niagara. 
On gaining this intelligence he set out to meet 
them as quickly as possible, having the pleasing 
anticipation of their being speedily set at liberty. 
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He accotdingly met them, ahd accompatiied 
them to Niagara fort. Here the Indians, in con- 
sideration of some valuable presents, delivered 
up to the English these last two prisoners, who 
had been captives among them for upwards of 
two years. 

A short time after their release, Thomas Peart 
V obtained permission for them and himself to pro- 
ceed to Montreal, in order to join the rest of the 
family, who were there waiting for the release of 
these last two captives. Thomas Peart readily 
obtained a passport, and was furnished with an 
order to procure what provisions they might want 
on their passage. 

The 2d day of the 6th month, 1782, they went 
*on board the ship Limner, and proceeded on lake 
Ontario towards Montreal. On going down the 
river St. Lawrence, when they came opposite 
the place where Rebecca's father was interred, 
information was given them; although they did 
not land, but pursued their voyage. After being 
seven days on the water, they landed at fort La- 
sheen, where they stayed the night, and next day 
arrived at Montreal, where they were joyfully 
received by their mother, relatives and friends. 
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JOURNEY OP BENJAMIN GILBERT, 

And Return of the Captives, 

On page 90 of these Narratives, reference is 
made to Benjamin Gilbert, son of the captive 
Benjamin Gilbert deceased, being on his way 
from Pennsylvania to Oanada, in order to find 
out and assist his relatives in obtaining their free- 
dom and returning home. It being a time of 
war between the United States and Great Britain, 
and Canada being a British province, the inter- 
course was obstructed between that country and 
Pennsylvania. Hence, Benjamin Gilbert was 
unable to proceed in his benevolent undertaking 
without obtaining permission from the British 
general. He therefore had proceeded to a place 
called Castleton, in Vermont, as near the British 
lines as was proper. From this place he sent 2^ 
letter to Montreal, informing the Gilbert family 
of released captives of his being so far on his 
way in order to render them his assistance in 
getting home, and also requesting that permis- 
sion might be obtained from the British authori- 
ties for his coming to Montreal. 

On reeeivin^ this grateful inielligenoe^ Eliza- 
helh Gilbert^ the energetic and actiire mother, 
17 
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immediately applied to the English officers in 
order to obtain liberty for Benjamin Gilbert to 
come to them. With much cheerful good will, 
the British ofiScers resident at Montreal wrote 
on her behalf to general Haldimand at Quebec* 
That commander readily granted her request, 
and conferred other favours and privileges on 
Elizabeth Gilbert and her family^ worthy of their 
l^ateful remembrance. 

A permit being forwarded to Benjamin Gil* 
bert at Castleton, he set forward, and soon ar- 
rived at Montreal, where he had the pleasure 
once more of seeing and conversing with his 
relatives and nearest connections in life, to hi« 
and their great comfort, joy, and satisfaction,-— 
after an absence of nearly three years; during 
«which time they had had but little (if any) cer- 
tain accounts of one another. 

After spending some time in inquiring after 
their relatives and friends in Pennsylvania, and 
conversing on the various scenes and sufferings 
through which they had passed since their sepa- 
ration, — it became necessary to prepare for their 
journey homeward. They accordingly settled up 
ftli their concerns at Montreal; and in about five 
weeks from the time of Beejamin^s arrinl 
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they took leave of the kind friends and acquain*^ 
tances they had acquired during their residence 
there; whose hospitality and kind treatment to 
them in their destitute condition merited their 
gratitude and sincere acknowledgments: but 
most of all, the interposition of a gracious Provi- 
dence in bringing about their release from so 
grievous a captivity among uncivilized and un- 
feeling men, — demands their unceasing gratitude, 
obedience and love. 

On the 22i day of the 8th month, 1782, at- 
tended by a great number of the inhabitants of 
Montreal, they embarked in boats provided for 
them, and crossed the river St Lawrence. They 
were then furnished with horses and carriages, 
and proceeded on their journey without muctir 
delay until the;y reached a place called St. John's, 
on the waters of lake Champlain. Here they 
embarked on board a sloop; but through unfa- 
voarable winds, their voyage on the lake was 
slow and tedious, so that they did not arrive at 
Crown Point until about two weeks after their 
departure from Montreal. Here they stayed, 
several days; and when they were ready to 
pursue theiY journey they went in open boats 
to East Bay, in Vermont, — being two days on 
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the> water. Here they ladded and stayed all 
night; and next day they were delivered up to 
the officers of Vermont. 

At Eaist Bay a part of the company continued 
over two nights on account of the illness of Ben- 
jamia Peart's child; the other part of the family 
went on to Castleton; When the child was 
somewhat recovered they proceeded to Castle- 
ton, where the others were waiting for them. 
Here, or in the neighbourhood, they stayed all 
night; and next morning Elizabeth Gilbert (the 
mother) ever ready to oblige her friends, set out 
on a journey of about thirty-five miles, on horse- 
back, to do an errand for one of her Montreal 
friends. The rest of the family tarried two days 
and nights at captain Willard's, waiting her re* 
turn. 

They were now in Vermont, within less than 
a hundred miles of Albany. While waiting the 
return of Elizabeth Gilbert, Benjamin was em- 
ployed in providing horses and wagons, together 
with some provisions, for the prosecution of their 
journey homewards. It is due to captain Wil- 
lard's hospitality to state, that they were very 
civilly and kindly treated, and generously enter- 
tained at his house, free of expense. 



As soon as the wagons were prepared they set 

forward and went to captain Lanson's, where 
Elizabeth Gilbert (the mother) met liieni. Here 
they stayed that night and next da}*^ until noon: 
being kindly entertained by the captain, with 
whom they had formed some acquaintance as a 
feiiovv-passenger on their voyage to East Bay. 

Leaving captain Lanson's, they pursued their 
journey; and on the way met with John Braca- 
nage, another feliow-passenger on the lake. He 
gave them an invitation to call at his house,, 
which was accepted; and they arrived there 
about noon the next day. Here they tarrietl 
two nights, and were respectfully entertained. 

They then prosecuted their journey towards- 
the North river, in the state of New York; and 
followed the course of that stream till they met 
with Lot Trip and William Knowles, two valu- 
able Friends, who conducted the female- part of 
the company to the house of David Sands, a kind 
hospitable Friend, well known as a public minis- 
ter, where they were comfortably aecommodated'i. 
The rest of the family came to tl>em the next 
morning, and several of them attended Friends^ 
meeting. As they had not had the like oppor«> 
tunity for several years before, it may be easier 
to imagine thair faatinga and the oomfort of suoh 

17* 
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a oieeting with th^ir fri^nd/t^ than^to d«aeribe 
the enjoyment. 

In the afternoon they pursued their journey, 
being accompanied by the said Lot Trip and 
William Knowles. And as those two Friends 
were travelling in a wagon, they assisted the 
family by kindly taking Elizabeth Gilbert and 
her daughter Elizabeth as passengers with them; 
which was thankfully accepted as a considerable 
relief and seasonable accommodation. 

Finding the captive family to be members of 
the Society of Friends, the said Lot Trip took 
so much interest in their welfare as to continue 
with them, assisting them in (heir journey until 
they arrived at By berry, the place of their na- 
tivity. 

On the 27th of the 8th month, 1782, fire 
weeks after leaving Montreal, they crossed the 
Delaware into Pennsylvania, and soon after met 
with some of their relations and former acquain- 
tances and friends, who were rejoiced at the 
happy event of once more seeing and conversing 
with them; and this joy was mutual. 

The next day they arrived at William Wal- 
ton's in Byberry, where Elizabeth Gilbert and 
her children again met with her aged mother 
Rebekah Walton, and their other nearest coo* 
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nections and nuoierous friends* The mutual joy 
and satisfaction which resulted from this happy 
meeting, although mingled with recollections of 
the sufferings, privations, and anxieties of the 
past, — it may readily be conceived, was beyond 
the power of language to describe. But amidst 
all the congratulations of relatives and friends, 
doubtless, there was a deep feeling of gratitude 
and thankful adoration which ascended to that 
ever watchful Providence that had protected them 
through all their perils, trials, and afflictions, and 
now again permitted them to return in peace and 
safety to the bosom of the society of their friends. 

Rebekah Walton, the niother of Elizabeth Gil- 
bert, lived nearly a year after the return of her 
daughter and the other captives; and departed 
this life in the 8th month, 1783, about the 80th 
year of her age. 

It is a tribute due to the disinterested benevo- 
lence and brotherly kindness of Lot Trip, who 
left his own concerns in order to render assist- 
ance to Benjamin Gilbert in bringing the family 
home, — to state the fact, that about eight years 
aft^r this event the same Lot Trip came to By- 
beiry, and spent about a week in visiting the 
diffmeiit members of the Gilbert family who had 
hema captives among the Indiana. 
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NoUce of Andrew HAfiBiGAR. 

It was sbited in the early p^rt of the Narra- 
tive, that Andrew ILirrij^-ir, the hired man who 
Was taken captive with the Gilbert family, made 
hi^ escape from the Indians in the wilderness, 
after about ten days' captivity; and that he suf* 
fered great hardships in the woods on his return 
to the settlements of the white inhabitants. 

We have the satisfaction Jlo be able to give 
this further account of him. Some time after 
the return of the Gilbert family to their relatives 
and friends at Byberry, Andre%v Harrij^ar came 
to see them, and stayed two or three weeks 
visiting among them. It is easy to conceive 
that this must have been an interesting meeting 
to them, after all the trials and sufierings they 
had endured. 



Account of Abigail Doinson. 
On page 87 of the Narrative it is stated thai 
Abigail Dodson having inadvertently informed 
the Indians that she was not one of the Gilbert 
family, — all. attempts to obtain her liberty were 
fruitless. Nevertheless, Elizabeth Gilbert used 
great exertions to procure Abigail's release ai 
well as that of her own children. 
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In Elizaboithr'Peairt^ Ntrratitfe, it is said (hat 
in the separation and distribution of the captives^ 
Abigail Dodson was first taken with Elizabeth td 
a small cabin, and the next day to a place about 
eight miles from Niagara, where Abigail was gir- 
en to one of the families of the Cayuga nationk^^Nt. 
By them she was taken about two hundred milM 
into the Indian country; and it is probable that 
she remained there for several years. 

After the Gilbert family returned to Byberry^ 
Abigail Dodson's mother came from the i»oon» 
tains to see themy and inquire concerning her 
daughter. It is thought this was the first au» 
thentic information which she had obtained con^ 
cerning Abigail, after Harrigar's return. Per* 
haps a mother's heart only can paint (in imagi- 
nation) a mother's feelings on such an oceasion. 
Much sympathy was felt with the mother of Abi- 
gail Dodson during this visit; and on her return 
home she was furnished with many presents. 

From the information thus gained, and peace 
having been restored so as to open a communi- 
eatton with Canada, a messenger was sent into 
the Indian country to make diligent search for 
Abigail Dodson, and procure her release from 
captivity. This was happily effected, and th* 
long lost daughter was again restored to the arnfs 
of her mother and friends. 
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Abigail had raffered much among the Indians, 
in their rou^h and exposed way of life. Having 
taken a very heavy cold, it fell in her back and 
hips 80 as to produce much lameness and debility. 
After staying awhile with her mother and rela- 
tives at the mountain, and being recruited ia 
strength, she took a journey of upwards of a 
hundred miles to visit the Gilbert family, her 
fellow-captives, at Byberry. This was a joyful 
interview, particularly to Elizabeth Gilbert, the 
mother. Imagination must be left to paint the 
mingled sensations of joy and gratitude for their 

release from captivity, and the recollection of 
their grievous sufierings and privations, when 

in hopeless exile among uncivilized men and 

women. 

It may be further added, that when Jesse Gil* 
faert and his son made a visit to the mountain, 
and to the very place from whence he and the 
other captives were taken by the Indians, Abi* 
gail Dodson came to see him and spent an even- 
ing with him, greatly to his satisfaction. This 
was in the fall of the year 1828. He found that 
Abigail had been married and settled in that 
neighbourhood for a number of years, and must 
then have been about sixty-two years ot age* 
This is the last account we have of her. 
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THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS 

Alluding to, and in part occasioned by the Captivity and 
Sttfiertngs of Benjamin Gilbert and his family. j 

Said to have been written by John Drinker of Philadelphia. 

As from the forest issues forth the boar. 

So human ravagers ia deserts bred, 
. On the defenceless, peaceful hamlet pour 

Wide waste o'er all, and sudden ruin spread. 

Here undisguised, war's brutal spirit see, — 

Its venom'd nature to the root laid bare. 
In which (trick'd up in webs of policy) 

Professing Christians vindicate their share. 

Pompous profession! vaunting in a name, 

Floats lightly on an ostentatious show, 
Nor dips sincere in true religion's stream, 

To' bring memorials from the depths below. 

Sophisticated d(^mas of the schools, 

The flatulent, unwholesome food of strife, 
Witkr zeal pedantie, for tradition's rules, 

Still cniBify.lfaBLPtla^lB;o£Ltfr. 
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The woes of this probationary state, 
Thro' life so miDgled and diversified, 

Derive their chief malignity and weight 
From murm'ring discontent and captious pride. 

Transient is human life, — "all flesh is grass," — ; 

The goodliness of man — but as a flower: 
Fine gold must thro' the fervid furnace pass;"— 

Thro' death, we immortality explore: 

Thro^ jibdgment must deliverance be known 
* From vile afiections, and their wrathful sting: 
True peace pertains to righteousness alone, 
That flows, thro' faith, from Life's eternal spring. 

Should man (to glory call'd and endless bliss) 
Bewail his momentary, adverse doom? 

Or, deep in thankful resignation, kiss 
The rod that prompts him on his journey home? 

Unsearchable the providence of God, 
By boasted wisdom of the son of dust. 

Lo! virtue feels oppression's iron rod, 
And impious spirits triumph o'er the just. 

Shall hence, a self-oaneeited reptile darft 
The Omnisoient Ruler's equity arraign? 

Say, here his wrath Is fit,-^his bmuHy, timre^ . 
Good'to pranol^ ftiid 0ifi t^^ffHlnuR} 



Believing «mU unfe^oedly cdxt say, 

" Not mine, but thy ali-perfeet will be donee 
If best tbts bittef cup should pass away, 
* Or be endur'd, to thee, not me, is known." 

Deep tribulation, to the humbly wise. 

Thro' patience, to Divine experience leads; 

The ground where hope securely edifies, 
Purg'd of the filth whence conscious shame pro- 
ceeds. 

Affliction is Bethesda's cleansdng pool. 
Deep searching each distemper of the mifid: 

The poor way-farer, tho' esteem'd a fool. 
Baptizing here, immortal health may find. 

Though for the present, grim adversi^ 

Not joyous is, — but grievous to sustaib^*^ 
Humbling the Sh^erd's oall} — "Gome, learn eS 



me," 



In lowly meekness to endure thy paint 

Yet shall it work a glorious recompense; — 
Nor can the heart of man conceive in full 

The good, by infinite Beneficence, 
Stor'd for the patient, unrepining soul. 

Some feeble ones sustain the galling yoke, 
With firmness no fi»n)cious tempers kniiw; 

Calm reidgnfidon n^gat^s ^e stvdke 
df ills, immmkm to tite^cAMit vtew! 
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If disappointments blast thy sax^uine hopei 
Indulged ia sublunary prospects fair, — 

Conclude thy guardian angel made thee stop, 
To check thy blind, thy dangerous career. 

The captive family, in Indian bonds. 

Trace thro' each rugged way, and trackless wild; 
Thro' famine, toils unknown, and hostile wounds^ 

The tender mother and her infant child; 

Then, with thy lighter griefs their sorrows weigh. 

Nor let thy own demerits be forgot; 
Impartial inference deduce, and say 

Whence thy exemption from their heavy lot? 

* 

Is it thy wisdom shields thee in theThour, 
When mighty dangers o'er thy head impend? 

Can thine, or other mortal arm of power, . 
From famine, pestilence, or storm defend? 

Confess 'tis mercy shelters thee from harm, — 

A care benign unmerited by thee; 
And if the grateful sense thy bosom warm, 

Small price is paid for such felicity. * 

If the hard Indian's wild ferocity 

Against their race thy indignation move, 

Think on the example due to them from thee^ 
Professiiig Cbristian equity and love. 
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So shall their cruel, their abhorred deeds, 
Instruction to the humble mind convey; 

Remind us whence all violence proceeds, 
And strengthen to pursue the peaceful way. 

Vengeance with vengeance holds perpetual war;. 

Love only can o'er enmity prevail : 
Sulphur and pitch, absurdly who prepare, 

To quench devouring fire, are sure to faiL 

Hear, ye vindictive ! be no longer proud, 

The high decree is pass'd — gone forth the word, 

No vain illusion, — 'tis the voice of God,i — 

«*Who use the sword, roust perish with the sword."* 

• 

Perish from that Divine, ennobling sense 
Of heav*nly good, which evil overcomes ; 

That Light, whose energetic influence 

With pierMng ray dispels bewild'ring glooms. 

From whence come mortal jarrings 1 come they not 
From lust, from pride, from selfish arrogance ? 

In which, from' peace and freedom far remote 
The blind goad on the blind', a slavish dance ! 

" What !" cries the zealot, « shall not Christian fkitht 

O'er he^athen infidelity prevail ?" 
Yes :— *but the means is not thy wiH, — thy wpalh,— • 

Means whieh conftdenite wkh death and hell ! 



Did ever tiger-b^ftrted SpaniA ehaef^ 
By thope dire massacres in $U>ry told^ 

Vanquish Peruvia's stubborn unbelief, 
Or add one convert to the Christian fold ? 

Vindictive man will still retaliate 

Evil for evil,^-*and still rack bis brains 

For arguments, his cause to vindicate,—- 
Nor knows what spirit in his bo99m reigns^ 

Messiah is the love of Gkid to raaos,-^ 

Reveal'd on earth, — not to destroy, but flfeve, — 

By wisdom's peaceful influence to maintain 
Dominion over death, hell, and the grav^. 

But why for Christian purity contend ? 

Who hath, alas ! believ'd the glad report ? 
How many boast the name, — ^the name defend, 

Yet make the virtual life their scoff and sport ! 

Deal forth their censures with unsparing zeal^ 
'Gainst savage violence and cruel wrong ; 

Nor dream the real, essential infidel 
Holds o'er their spirits his dominion strong ! 

What Turkish rover, or what heathen foe, 

Shows more contempt of gospel equity 
< Than those, to sultry climes remote, irhp go 
T' enslavte their MovF^iaaiii by M\»9e £re« ? 



The yelling warrior, with relentless hand, 
Leaves parent chHdtess, fatherless the son ; 

Their griefs, our tender sympathy demand'. 
But what have distant Afric's children done ? 

Will still the pick-thank, temporizing priest, 
Give this oppression pharisaic aid ? 

Will civillz'd believers still persist 
To vindicate the abominable trade I* 

The unrighteous scenes of slav'ry to unfold, 
West India's dark inhuman laws explore ; 

What gross iniquity we there behold, 
In solemn acts of legislative power f 

Britons who loud for liberty contend, 

Affect to guard their nation from the stain, 

Yet sordidly in mammon's temple bend, 
And largely sharef in the unrighteous gain. 

What ardent execrations do we hear 

'Gainst barb'rous Mohocks, bloody Shawanees, 

From fathers' arms their hopeful sons who tear, 
From jnothers' breasts love's tender pledges 
seize ! 

* This was written before the abolition of the Slave-trade 
to Africa. 

f Many of the sagar plantationB in the Weat Indiea were 
owned by men rending in Eng^d* 
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Oh! C]|n«tiaA! ikvfk with w]^ r^oiibM fivrpf 
'Gainst which faUaciou9 a^ifioa i^ vaiQ» 

On thee revert? ^y aggravated cvrse, 
Heav'xi'^ righteous /udge prcHipunoiDg, '<T]|ou'rt 
the man." 

Think for what and the Mediator caoie^ — 
On earth aqi ignocnimou^ dei^iih did die ;^^ 

Thy soul from wrath's dominion to rede^m» 
And to himself a people purify. 
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APPENDIX. 

CofOaimng some Account of the Captives after fhptr 

return. 



BRIEF ACCOUNT OF ELIZABETH GILBERT. 

Elizabeth Gilbert was the daughter Qf Benjamiu 
|Ad Rehekah Walton, and was hom the 27th of tfa^ 
drd in(wth, 1725. She was the eldest of nine chiJU 
i^eo, six of whom were daughters ; and all of them 
were brought up to habits of industry. Her first lii^ 
band was Bryan Peart, by whom she had three chiU 
dren, Benjamin^ Rebecca, and Thomas. Bryan Peazt 
died 12th month 27th, 1757, and Elizabeth his widp^ 
marned Benjamin Gilbert about the beginning of th^ 
year 1761, as befi>re mentioned. During their reaU 
idence at the Mill in Byberry, she had four childre^, 
Jesse, Rebecca, Abner, and Elizabeth. When they 
removed to Northampton county in the spring of 1775^ 
lier youngest child was only in her eighth year ; of 
course she had little help from her own* daughters in 
the toils, fatigues, and cares of building mills, an4 
other laborious improvements in the wilderness. Eli- 
zabeth'^ natural consiimtipn, however, wa» healthy; 
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and the elasticity of her mental powers, in a flow of 
spirits that gave energy to her movements, sustained 
her through hardships and privations — as is apparent 
in the narrative she gave of the numerous trying in- 
cidents of her captivity. 

The perusal of the preceding Narrative has proba- 
bly furnished the reader with some general outlines 
of her character. But the more minute details of the 
operation of those faculties and talents with which 
she was endowed, must be sought in the more private 
walks of life. The powers of her mind were of no 
common grade, as appears by the promptness with 
which she exerted herself in cases of great difficulty 
and delicacy. Witness the interposition of her head 
on the forehead of her son Jesse, when the tomahawk 
of an enraged Indian was raised in order to give the 
fatal blow. — (See page 44.) Again, when her hus- 
band had just breathed his last in her arms, and the 
idea occurred that the unfeeling boatmen might throw 
the corpse overboard, how quickly she sought the 
protection of the British officers that were in another 
boat. But to recite all the instances of her strength 
of intellect and presence of mind during her exile, 
would swell this article loo largely. We will there- 
fore only advert to one more subject that showa her 
maternal feelings as relates to her da'ughters. 

It was among the great anxieties of £lizabeth Gil- 
bert during her captivity and after she was set at liber- 



ty^ while her daughters remaiaed among the Indians, 
Ifist they should become a prey to such uncivilized 
and undisciplined men. She knew the exposures of 
unprotected females in a state of captivity; but being 
early separated from them, no means remained with- 
in her power to guard her daughters from temptation, 
and to preserve their innocency. In God alone could 
she confide as their Protector and Preserver — and ia 
her prayers, commit them to his Divine care and 
keeping. 

But, marvellous as it might appear among a race 
of what have been called savages, there was far less 
ground for her anxiety among the Indians, than among 
what are called civilized men. The Indians were 
remarkable on all occasions for their modesty, their 
chaste reserve, — ^and their deference and respect t<h 
ward their female captives. Insomuch that no for. 
wardness, no insult, no curiosity, or impropriety of 
conduct or expression, was ever manifested towards 
any of the female prisoners during the time of* the|r 
captivity and residence among them. It is with great 
satisfaction that we record this testimony to th^ In- 
dian character. 

After her return from captivity, Elizabeth Gilbert 
resided among her children and relatives at Byberry; 
every where rendering herself useful and agreeable, 
by her industry and cheerful disposition. 
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In the 4th month, 1783, she' produced a certifteartd 
of her right of membership among Friends, from 
Richland monthly meeting in Bucks county. And as 
she had long been deprived of the privilege of a^tenct* 
ing Friends' meetings, by reason of her remote situa* 
tion, and during her captivity, — she now appeared to 
enjoy the society of her friends, as if with a double 
relish ; — which was evinced by her diirgence in at- 
tending religious meetings, and her frequent social 
minglings with her friends, neighbours, and acquaia- 
tances. 

When her son Jesse removed to Fallow field in 
1791, she accompanied him, and transferred her right 
of membership to Bradford monthly meeting, by cer- 
tificate dated 1st month, 1792. Her principal home 
was with her son Jesse Gilbert, until he removed to 
Lampeter: during which time, her activity and use- 
fulness continued, and her afidbility of mannefs and 
kindness toward all around her, endeared her to a 
large circle of friends and neighbours. When seven- 
ty years of age, such were her active habits and bodi- 
ly strength, that sho could ride on horseback with 
ease, and thus perform journeys of many miles witk 
but little fatigue. 

Some time before Jesse Gilbert removed to Lancas- 
ter county, Elizabeth his mother got a fall, by which ' 
her hip joint was dislocated, or otherwise bruised, so 
that she sufiered great pain, and could not be remov- 



9A- to Lampeter. She wae therefore taken to her 
nephew^than Walton's, in Fallowfield, where she 
remained a cripple unable to walk; and had her 
graq^aughter Rebecca Peart to wait on and nurse 
her. In this helpless state she continued for several 
years ; and at length departed this life on the 5th of 
the 8th month, 1810, and was buried at Fallowfield, 
aged upwards of eighty-five years. 
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JOSEPH GILBERT. 

Joseph Gilbert, after his return from captivity, 
resided mostly about Byberry and Abington, occa- 
sionally following his trade as a cooper, until his 
death, whiish occurred the latter end of the drd 
month, 1807, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 



MEMOIR OF 
JESSE . GILBERT AND SARAH HIS WIFE. 

Jesse Gilbert married Sarah Harding, daughter 
of Isaac Harding of Bucks county. After the decease 
of Isaac Harding, his widow married Amos Strick- 
land, and they removed over the Blue mountain, and 
settled near Benjamin Gilbert's farm and mill; where 
Jesse and Sarah became acquainted when quite young. 



Hw troubles of the Ameriean Ilevoliition coming oil, 
and the Indians being hoetiie to the Tneasured par* 
iued, it was considered unsafe to reside on the fr«n- 
tiers — Amos Strickland and his family therefore re* 
turned to Bucks county. The attachment between 
Jesse Gilbert and Sarah Harding continued; and 
when each was about nineteen years old they were 
married, and went back to Mahoning in order to set- 
tle there. This was a short time (only three weeks) 
before they were taken captives by the Indians in the 
4th month, 1780 ; by which melancholy event, all 
their blooming hopes and happy anticipations were 
blasted as in a moment. 

After their return in the fall of 1782, they remained 
among their relatives until a house was erected for 
them on part of his father Benjamin Gilbert's real 
estate in By berry. Here they resided; and Jesse, in 
addition to his farming business, worked at the car- 
penter trade for several years, beloved by all who 
were acquainted with him. The sweetness of his dis- 
position, and the affability of his manners, rendered 
him an agreeable companion to old and young. The 
simple narrations of the incidents of his captivity and 
other occurrences, produced much interest and enter, 
tainment among all classes of his associates. He 
was remarkably industrious, and frugal in his man- 
ner of Ifving. 

In the spring of 1701 he removed with his wife and 
three children into Chester county, and they became 
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members of firadford monthly meeting. He pur. 
chased a poor stony farm in Fallowfield, and resided 
there about seven years; during which time he worked 
very hard in trying to improve, renovate, and culti- 
vate this almost barren tract of land. 

He then sold his farm in Fallowfield, and removed 
to Lampeter in Lancaster county. Here he rented 
a fine limestone farm on the banks of Mill creek, and 
laboured on it for seven years with a diligence and 
industry that did not go unrewarded. Besides raising 
a large family of children, he got forward in his cir- 
cumstances so as to be able to purchase a small farm 
in the same neighbourhood. To this they removed 
in the year 1804. This property, though naturally 
a good soil, was then much out of order. Jesse Gil- 
bert went to work to improve it, and was thus fur- 
nished with another opportunity for exerting himself 
in a great deal of hard labour. But he set about it 
in good earnest, as was his usual practice when any 
thing was to be done. His son's were yet all too 
small to render him much assistance, except the 
eldest, who early in life turned his attention to lit- 
erary pursuits, and only occasionally spent a portion 
of his time at home. He did, however, assist in the 
building of a bam in the summer of 1805. 

Jesse Gilbert continued to improve his farm; but it 

was some years before all the necessary buildings, 

fences, &c., were completed, and the soil improved 

so as to be productive for the comfort and support of 

19 
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himself and &inily . About the time when these ob- 
jects wel^ pretty well accomplished, he found him- 
self less able to walk about and attend to the various 
duties knd coneerns of agriculture, on account of a 
lamenes^ that was increasing upon him. A fair op* 
portunity now occurred for going iQto the business of 
making ploughs, with the improvements of the cast 
mouldboaTds, newly introduced. On turning his at* 
tention to this business, — ^the demand for his ploughs 
became so pressing, that he soon had more to do in 
this line than he was able to accomplish without the 
aid of bis sons, who were now grown up towards 
manhood. With the occasional assistance of his three 
sons, who all remained with him till they attained to 
mature age, he made many hundreds of ploughs, 
well suited for turning under the stubborn soil in the 
section of country where they were constructed and 
used. 

Thus he continued industriously engaged until 
some time in the year 1828, when the plough-making 
business had considerably decreased; and some symp- 
toms of declining health appearing, he and his son 
John concluded to take a journey to the mountains, 
in order to visit the place from which the Gilbert 
family had been taken captives. This visit was one 
of great interest to Jesse Gilbert, as it revived the re- 
collection of the scenes of his younger days; and he 
viewed the grounds, the hills, and waters that had 
been &miliar to him fifty years before. He could 
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even show his son the site and foundation of the liouse 
about to be erected for hin>when they were taken by 
the' Indians. They found also that the Mauch Chunk 
coal mine, with all its complicated yet well adapted 
fixtures and apparatus, was situate within about four 
miles of Benjamin Gilbert's mill and settlement at 
Mahoning. All these circumstances, together with 
the great changes and improvements that had taken 
place in those parts, and the country generally, con- 
tributed to make their journey and visit exceedingly 
interesting. 

In a short time, after their return home, Jesse Gil- 
bert was seized with rheumatic pains and a compli* 
cation of diseases, that gradually undermined his 
constitution; and in a little more than six months, he 
departed this life on the 10th of the 3d month, 1629, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age. His remains 
were interred in Friends' burial ground at Lampeter. 

He requested that his corpse should be buried in a 
very plain manner, and that his four sons should 
carry him to the grave; all which was attended to 
according to his directions. By his last Will, he 
divided his property in such manner as gave entire 
satisfaction to all parties interested. We will only 
add, that Jesse Gilbert sustained to the last the char- 
acter of a plain, humble minded Christian, and his 
memory is precious to his numerous friends and sur* 
viving children. 



/ 
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Sarah Gilbert, his wife and faithful compaDion, 
shared with him in all the various changes, both of 
adversity and prosperity, to which they were sub- 
jected, from the time of their marriage until their 
separation by death. 

They had eleven children; four of whom died in 
their infancy, including the one bom at Montreal. 
Three others have departed this life since arriving at 
mature age, and have left children. Only four of the 
eleven yet remain on the stage of action. 

Beitig rather of a silent, retiring disposition, Sarah 
Gilbert made but little show or pretensions to what 
she was not; but was always the steady, firm advo- 
cate of Truth and righteousness. She was kind to 
her neighbours, good to the poor, and the wants of the 
needy were attended to, as far as she had it in her 
power to assist them. She spared no pains to make 
her children comfortable and happy; always appear- 
ing to act on the maxim, that to be happy we must 
be good. In the education and management of her 
ofispring, she often related her own experience in 
connection with her counsel and excellent precepts, 
communicated for their observance. 

The following testimony of her surviving children 
speaks a volume: 

" We are in the habit of looking back at our mo- 
ther, as a most excellent woman; and this is the light 
in which we viewed her in her life-time, while she 
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was with us. Indeed, we may safely conclude she 
bad a full share in our education, and in the disci- 
pline of making us whatever may he thought de- 
sirable. If there was any person that could he con* 
strued into an enemy, or stood opposed to her, wfi 
never knew it." 

Her health, afler her return from captivity, was 
nearly always delicate;— the seeds of which seem to 
have been sown in early life, and very prohahly du- 
ring the period of her privations and sufierings among 
the Indians. In the fall of 1820, the symptoms of 
the chronic disease, which finally ended her useful 
life, made their appearance. She sufiered much pain 
in the joints of her hands and feet, accompanied with 
slight swellings at first; hut afler some time, those 
pains increased to such a degree as almost to dislo- 
cate the joints of her hands. These were sometinies 
acconnpanied with fever and pain in her head. Medi- 
cal aid was sought in vain; and all otheir remedies 
tried that were heard of, with very little if any effect* 

Thus, she became a cripple, unable to raise bep- 
self evea in bed, although when propped up she coulj 
sit for some time. In all this affliction, she was an 
example of patience and resignation* 3he continued 
in this helpless state, without much change, till the 
winter of 163^^, when her sy^m graduajl^ began 
to give way. Although she was, at times, rather 
anxious to be released, yet she ofien desired that she 
Might endure wUh patience whatever amount )»fsaiif^ 
19* 
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fering should be her lot. As the weather moderated 
toward spring, her weakness increased, and she con- 
tinued to decline until the 4th of the 4th month, 1833, 
when she quietly departed this life. She had antici- 
pated death for several years; and when the solemn 
period arrived, she met it with calmness and acqui- 
escence. Her remains were buried in Friends' burial 
ground at Lampeter; aged about seventy-two years. 
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REBECCA GILBERT. 

Rebbcca Gilbert, in about three years after her 
return from captivity, was married to Joseph Rake- 
straw of Philadelphia. He was by trade a carpenter; 
but they settled in Northampton county, within sight 
of the place where she had been taken captive by the 
Indians. It is quite probable that their place of set- 
tlement was on part of the tract of land which Ben- 
jamin Gilbert, her father, had owned. At this place 
they resided several years, until they had nine chil- 
dren bom to them. 

To some it may appear singular that they should 
return to the same neighbourhood to settle, after Re- 
becca had sufiered so much by her captivity among 
the Indians. But it may also be recollected that in 
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1785 or 6, the time of their settling at Mahoning val- 
ley, the revolutionary war was over, and peace re- 
stored. 

After selling the mountain property, Joseph Rake- 
straw and family removed to Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania, where they lived about twenty years, and 
Rebecca became the mother of two more children, 
making eleven in all. 

It is said, some of their sons being grown up to 
manhood went out to Ohio and settled there. In a 
few years after the parents and most of the other 
children followed, and settled in New Garden town- 
ship, Columbiana soimty, Ohio. Joseph Rakestraw 
died of an apoplectic fit, about the spring of the year 
1829, and was buried in Friends' burying ground at 
New Garden. 

After the death of her husband, Rebecca Rake- 
straw removed to Marlborough, Stark county, Ohio, 
and died there the 23d of the 8th month, 1842, aged 
about seventy-nine years. 
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ABNER GILBERT. 

Abnse Gilbert was in his seventeenth year when 
he returned from captivity to Byberry, the place of 
his nativity. When about nineteen or twenty, he 
'viN)rked with Silas Parry at masoning: he also did 
«oiHething at coopering in the winters, and lived with 
his brother Jesse. He likewise took a share of his 
father's land in Byberry; but sold it, and removed 
with Jesse Gilbert and his family to Fallowfield, 
Chester county, in 1791. The character of Abner 
Gilbert was that of an amiable young man, generally 
beloved by his associates. His half brother, Benja- 
min Gilbert, having purchased lands in Westmore- 
land county, 'had removed and settled there some time 
before. Benjamin owned a mill and farm in those 
parts, and being advanced in years, and having no 
children, he persuaded Abner to come and superin- 
tend his business, with expectation of making him his 
principal heir. Abner about this time married Ann 
Cooper, and accepted his brother's ofier. He resided 
at a place called Sewickly, in Westmoreland county, 
during the remainder of his days, and realized the in- 
heritance of a large portion of Benjamin's estate. He 
had seven children, Benjamin, George, and others. 

In a letter dated 6th month, 1819, Abner Gilbert 
aays " I am fond of hearing from my friends and re- 
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lations in Byberry: Although the passing events of 
the day do not affect so much after a long absence, 
as if living in the immediate neighbourhood where 
they happen. I often think of Thomas Clarkson's 
description of the poor negroe's home, when taken 
captive and sold for a slave. The land of my nativity 
sometimes presents an idea similar to that depicted in 
his work." 

In 1826, Abner Gilbert made his last visit to his 
relatives and friends at Byberry. In a letter after 
his return to his home, dated 12th month I6th, 1826, 
he says, " I feel much pleased with my visit to By- 
berry; although I confess I met with some solemn 
reflections at Byberry meeting, seeing myself sur- 
rounded with a large company of strangers in the 
place of my nativity, where I had passed about six- 
teen years of my life in the enjoyment of health, and 
every thing that makes life agreeable in youthful 
days, when attachments are formed to persons and 
things, so ^s never to be eradicated. The little wild 
and enthusiastic ideas that floated across my mind, in 
roving from place to place while there, are inde- 
scribable." 

Abner Gilbert departed this life the 31st day of the 
5th month, 1831, aged about sixty. five years; and his 
memory is precious to his' surviving friends, relatives 
and acquaintances, as a sincere Christian and an 
upright-hearted honest man. 
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BENJAMIN PEART. 

After his return from captivity, Benjamin Peart 
obtabed leave of his aunt Mary Peart to build a 
house on part of her land on the west side of By- 
berry. Here he resided a number of years, and 
flometiixies followed shoemaking; — he farmed some, 
and at times worked day's work. For several years 
he was supervisor of the roads; and during the whole 
time of ilia residence in Byberry, the amusement of 
gunning, or hunting game, seemed to he his favourite 
pursuit. 

The name of his wife before marriage was Eliza- 
beth Jones. They had three children; Elizabeth, the 
infant captive, — Thomas, and Mary. Elizabeth was 
not so healthy as the others, but grew up as other 
children and went to school, until she was probably 
fifteen or sixteen years of age. She was then afflicted 
with a strange nervous disease that might have beea 
what is sometimes called St. Vitus's dance. Having 
somewhat recovered of this, she was removed by 
death in the first month, 1796 — aged about sixteen 
years and a half. 

The other two children grew up, married, and re- 
sided some time with the parents. After the com- 
mencement of the emigrations to Ohio, Benjamin 
Peart had a strong inclination to remove thither — ^but 
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it was not until about the year 1813 or '14, that his 
children and family became willing to go to the 
western country. They then sold out their pofaes- 
sions in Byberry, and removed to Salem, Columbiana 
county, Ohio. Benjamin Peart died in the spring of 
1840, in the 88th year of his age, having survived his 
wife Elizabeth two or three years. 
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BENJAMIN GILBERT JUNIOR. 

Benjamin Gilbebt junior was a son of John Gil- 
bert of Philadelphia, who was probably a grandson of 
the first settler of the name, and had married a rela- 
tive. It is stated that his mother, being left a widow, 
was anxious to placa him out of the way of the expo* 
sures and temptations of a city life, and therefore' 
prevailed with her cousin, Benjamin Gilbert, to take 
him under his care. In this way he became a mem* 
her of the family, and removed with them over the 
mountains, where he was made a captive among the 
rest. 

After his return from the Indians, he lived with 
Jonathan Knight, whose wife Margaret was a relative 
of his mothers. Hence he went to Byberry school 
for several years, and was accounted a clever boy 
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by the other scholars. During this time he generally 
went under the name of Indian Ben. 

After he left Jonathan Knight's, no more is now 
recollected of him till General Wayne's expedition 
against the Indians in 1794, when he enlisted as a 
soldier, and served till the war was over. Having 
been a captive among the Indians, and learned some 
of their war shouts, it is said that he and some others 
were sometimes employed in hazardous exposures. 
Being disguised as Indians, they were sent as near 
the Indian camp as they dared to go, and then set up 
an Indian war whoop in order to lead the Indians into 
an ambuscade that was prepared for them; — when 
the natives were cut to pieces by the soldiers, and 
the decoys escaped as well as they could. Such is 
the treachery and wickedness of the war spirit ! 

When the war was over, Benjamin Gilbert junior 
returned to Byberry; but he had become intemperate, 
and therefore was of but little use in social life. He 
made some attempts to cure deafness, by remedies 
which he pretended to have learned among the In- 
dians; but they failed of success — and Benjamin left 
the parts. 
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ELIZABETH GILBERT JUNIOR. 

Elizabeth Gilbert junior married David Web- 
ster of Abington, in the year 1786. They lived at 
and about Abington for several years, until Elizabeth 
became the mother of eight children, several of whom 
died in their infancy. David Webster deceased in 
the year 1839. 

Elizabeth always retained an affection towards 
John Huston, her Indian father, (as she called him,) 
for she remembered his kindness to her when in cap- 
tivity. About the year 1822 or 3 an opportunity oc- 
curred of making inquiry after him. Elizabeth hap- 
pened to be in Philadelphia when those two noted 
chiefs, Red Jacket and Complanter, were there with 
their interpreter. Elizabeth was introduced to them 
ae one of the captives of the Gilbert family. Red 
Jacket said he remembered the circumstance of the 
Gilbert captives being brought to Niagara, but de- 
clared that he had nothing to do with it. In the in- 
terview it appeared that the' interpreter (being also 
an Indian) was acquainted with John Huston, their 
farms adjoining each other. He told Elizabeth that 
her Indian father's head was white as wool with old 
age. 

After Elizabeth's inquiries concerning John Hus- 
ton were answered by the interpreter, she asked him 
whether he would carry a present to her Indiaa 
20 
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&ther from her, in to^en of her remembrance of 
him. This he readily agreed to do, and promised 
to deliyer it faithfully. She then procured beads, 
oranges, confectionaries, and a silk handkerchief; 
and with them sent a message that the present was 
from his child Betsey. 

Some time afterward, she heard of his death at a 
very advanced age, supposed to be near a hundred 
years old. 

In the year 1839, Elizabeth Webster took a jour- 
ney to Ohio to see her sister Rebecca Rakestraw, 
her children, and other relatives who had removed 
thither; among whom was Benjamin Peait and his 
children. Two of Thomas Peart's children accom- 
panied her in this journey, and it was a visit of much 
interest to the parties concerned. Since which Eliza- 
beth has resided in her native neighbourhood, and 
had a home with her only daughter; spending her 
time in useful industry among her friends and neigh* 
hours, when not engaged in nursing the sick. Few 
persons fill up the duties of advanced life with more 
faithfulness; and of her it may be said, that she is 
universally esteemed by al^ that know her. To this 
may be added a brief but comprehensive testimony of 
some of her near relatives, descriptive of her happy 
disposition, viz; " Although she has always lived be- 
neath a clouded sky, with tempests or thick fogs 
lowering in its horizon, yet idle always appears as if 
she were basking in the sunshine." 
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MEMOIRS OF THOMAS PEART. 

He was born at Byberry in the 9th month, 1756. 
When a little turned of a year bid his father died.-— 
During his minority he was placed with his mother's 
brother, William Walton, a substantial farmer, where 
he continued till his twenty-fourth year, when he re- 
moved to reside with his step-father, Benjamin Gilbert, 
at Mahoning in the dounty of Northampton. 

This was in 1780, when the difficulties of the re- 
volutionary war were peculiarly heavy upon the fron- 
tiers of Pennsylvania, on account of the depredations 
of the Indians, whose settlements near the Susque- 
hanna had been destroyed by Sullivan's army. Many 
of the inhabitants who were located in those exposed 
situati<H)s, abandoned their settlements.; but Benjamin 
Gilbert being a peaceable man, who took no part in 
any hostile, measures, supposed he might remain un- 
molested. As he had always treated the Indians with 
kindness when lie met with them, he thought they 
would not disturb him. 

But in this he was mistaken. About two weeks af- 
ter Thomas Peart n^ent there the Gilbert fkmily was 
taken captive, and conducted by the Indians through 
great difficulties and perils to their settlements, bor- 
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dering on the lines of Canada. Some of them were 
given up as prisoners to the British authorities at Ni- 
agara ; but most of them were detained among the 
Indians. Thomas Peart was taken to a place called 
Nundow on the Genesee river, where he was adopt- 
ed in an Indian family, in place of a deceased mem- 
ber of it. Whilst there, the man and his wife who 
claimed him went on a hunting expedition, and took 
him with them. They proceeded a considerable dis- 
tance through the wilderness in search of game, with- 
out much success. One day he observed the squaw 
said something privately to her husband ; and, after 
a short conference between them in the Indian lan- 
guage, the man told him he must leave them, and go 
back to their settlement. From what Thomas observ- 
ed, he judged the woman was approaching a state of 
parturition, and that she wished he might not be with 
them at that crisis. He was furnished with some pro- 
vision, and set out to return according to directions. 
As he was travelling on, it occurred to him that an 
opportunity now offered to make his escape ; and that, 
by steering his course southward, he might reach the 
white settlements on the waters of the Juniata, and 
from thence he could make his way to his native 
place. He accordingly turned his course in that di- 
rection till night came on. He then encamped in the 
woods, kindled a fire, made his bed of the branches 
of trees, placed his feet to the fire, and wrapped him- 
self in his blanket. 
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Although it was not new to him to lodge in ih» 
yroods, he soon found there was no inclination to sleep 
at that time ; so he lay ruminating upon his prospects* 
His desire was strong to escape from his irksome and 
disagreeable situation; but difficulties and dangers 
presented to his imagination. He might miss the set* 
tlements he had in view. If he found them, they might 
be broken up and the inhabitants dispersed; or» he 
might, on the way, fall into the hands of sc^e strag- 
gling party of Indians, who would discover his attempt 
to escape, and in such case no mercy was to be ex- 
pected. Afler dwelling awhile on some such consid- 
erations, his mind became composed, and settled in 
the conclusion that he had better return to the Indi- 
ans; and that if he did so, he should be liberated 
from his captivity, and might be able to assist in pro* 
curing the release of other parts of the family then 
in bondage; and that ultimately they should return 
to the place of their nativity. Under these views he 
rested quietly till morning; and then set out to re- 
trace his steps, and readily found his way back to 
Nundow. A few days afler the Indian and his squaw 
returned also, and brought a little papoose with them. 
They seemed quite rejoiced when they found he had 
reached the settlement, as they had apprehended he 
would be lost in the wilderness. 

Thomas Peart was detained among the Indians till 
the next winter, when he was released through the 
interferenoe of Colonel Johnson, a British officer «i 
80* 
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Niagara. He had divers times been out with the In- 
dians on their hunting expeditions, arid also had ac- 
companied them to Niagara, where they obtained sup- 
plies of corn and other necessaries. On one of these 
visits at Niagara, a white man there used some abu- 
sive language to him, calling him a Yankee rebel ; 
and told him it was good enough for him that he wad 
a captive among the Indians. Thomas observed to 
the man that he thought he ought not to abuse him; 
that he had taken no part whatever in the war; and 
that he had been to the Philadelphia market when the 
city was occupied by the British army. Upon this 
information the stranger immediately changed his 
tone, and asked him to go with him to the commander 
of the garrison. He did so, and was introduced as a 
friend to government, who had unfortunately fallen 
into the hands of the Indians. The officer asked him 
if he was one of the Quaker family that had been ta- 
ken; and told him that orders had been given by the 
British authorities for the release of all that family. 
A conference was had with the Indians who claimed 
him, and they finally consented to give him up; tho' 
they expressed some regret at parting with their own 
flesh and blood. Thomas thought to himself, that that 
''flesh and blood" did not bind hard on his side. 

A part of the family that were previously released 
were sent, by order of the government, to Montreal ; 
several others who were released about the time 
Thomas Peart was, were also sent there^ But he 
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bad permission to remain at Niagara, with a hope 
that he might be of use in procuring the liberation of 
some of the younger branches who yet remained with 
the Indians. In pursuance of this object, he continued 
there till the next year, when those young persons 
were released, and they were all conveyed to Mon- 
treal ; and from thence way was made for their re- 
turn to their native place : and Thomas had the great 
satisfaction of seeing fully realized all that opened to 
him when lodging in the woods. 

Thomas Peart used to relate, that when he was a 
captive among the Indians he frequently had dreams, 
when he thought he was in his old walks on the farm 
of his Uncle William; that the house, barn, fences, 
fields, woods and hedges were as plain to his view in 
all their particulars as he had ever seen them; but 
when he awoke he found, to his regret, that he was 
still among the Indians. 

The winter he tarried at Niagara he was employed 
in chopping wood for the officers about two miles 
from the fort. For his own convenience he built 
himself a hut, and lodged in it alone. One evening 
a drunken Indian came in and sat down by him. 
Thomas watched his motions, and discovered he was 
slowly drawing a knife from under his matchcoat; 
he suddenly snatched it from him, and the first im- 
pulse he felt was to cut' off the Indian's head. He 
said it was the first time he had ever been tempted 
to kill a man. But, quickly taking the second 
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thought, he laid hold of the fellow, put him out of the 
cabin, and secured the door. It was much to his 
satisfaction, whenever he adverted to this circum- 
stance, that he h^d not acted on the first impression. 

The Narrative of the captivity of Benjamin Gilbert 
and his family has been repeatedly printed. Thomas 
Peart could relate many interesting incidents that 
were not* inserted in it- In the latter part of his time 
he was anxious that the Narrative should be revised 
and improved by the insertioii of some additional 
matter. He was not himself a writer; and we have 
to regret that no one suitably qualified undertook it 
under his direction; so that a good deal of valuable 
information seems to be lost. 

After his return from captivity, Thomas Peart 
married Mary Roberts, daughter of Lewis Roberts 
of Abington, and was disowned by Horsham monthly 
meeting in the 9th month, 1785. He first lived on 
Jacob Wilson's farm in Byberry. Thence he re- 
moved to Abington and worked his father-in-law's 
mill. Having inherited a small property from his 
father, he invested it in the milling business, and was 
unsuccessful, so that he lost most of it. In 1789 he 
rented Byberry mill for a year; and then removed to 
a farm in Fallowfield, Chester county; divers other 
Friends removed to the same neighbourhood soon 
after, and a meeting was established there. Thomas 
afterwards bought a farm in Fallowfield, but did not 
remain long on it, before he let it out and went to a 
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mill Dear Doe Run, where he made money. Thence 
he removed to William Daniels' mill at Lampeter, 
where every thing seemed to work against him. His 
horses died, his flour was scratched, and he lost all 
he had before gained, so that he was forced to sell 
his Fallowfield farm, and with the proceeds he barely 
paid off his debts: so that he had only the remnant of 
his stock of horses, cattle, &c., lef^. 

It is believed to be about this time that Thomas 
Peart had a strong inclination to remove to Ohio, 
whither many were emigrating from these parts. 
The result of this prospect he thus describes in a 
letter to a friend, dated 5th month 14th, 1816. " I 
tried the matter of going to the Ohio state, as much 
as was possible for me to do: and the more I tried it, 
the more my mind became darkened; so that I could 
see no way for me to travel in. Yet I am not able 
to tell the cause; but so it was. I therefore thought 
it was best to give over the idea of going, until I 
could see my way more clear; and in that conclusion 
I rest, having no reason to repent of not going." 

He then went to farming for Daniel Gibbons, and 
again began to get forward in the world. Thence he 
removed to a large farm near Columbia, in the spring 
of 1816. In allusion to this removal he wrote to a 
friend as follows: " We have removed to a farm near 
Columbia, and as yet like the place very well. The 
buildings are much out of order, but we have a car- 
penter repairing them, so that we shall be able to 
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entertain our friends, and wish to have a heart to do 
30. I feel poor in spirit, yet I oflen think of my na- 
tive place, and my relatives and friends there feel 
near to me in affection." 

While he lived at Columhia, his hospitality and 
kindness were manifested, insomuch, that it became 
a common practice for people from Chester county, 
when they went to Columbia for lumber,' to put up 
with Thomas Peart for the night, and have entertain- 
ment for themselves and horses out of his liberality. 
He nevertheless advanced in property; so that after 
his sons were grown, and he had buried his first 
wife, he was able to biiy a small though excellent 
farm at Lampeter, where he resided the remainder of 
his days. 

Mary Peart, his first wife, died at the farm near 
Columbia on the 23d of the 7th month, 1823. They 
had nine children; six sons and three daughters. 
Most of these grew up to be respectable and reli- 
giously minded men and women. 

A few years after the death of his Urst wife, 
Thomas Peart was married to Sarah Cooper, a 
widow, with whom he lived on his farm at Lam- 
peter about four years, and departed this life on the 
19th of the 3d month, 1831 — ^in the seventy-fifth year 
of his age. 

Thomas was for some years in the station of an 
overseer of Lampeter and Columbia meetings; in this 
office he was remarkable for his industry and atten- 
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tioo to the duties which devolved upon him. He 
acted as a faithful watchman in admonishing delin- 
quents, seeking out those who needed encouragement, 
and mingling among the members. If any trans- 
gressed the rules of discipline, he was soon with them, 
seeking to restore; or otherwise, if his duty ^required, 
their cases were, without partiality or delay, reported 
to the meeting. His diligence and faithfulness in- 
duced, amongst his fellow-members, a respect for his 
integrity, if not a care to walk' circumsgectly. Bet- 
ter for society if more such overseers were found 
within its different meetings. The open, candid and 
unassuming manners of Thomas Peart generally pro- 
cured him the love and esteem of Friends and others. 
The character of Thomas Peart was that of an in- 
dustrious, honest, upright man. He wa^ much in- 
te rested in the prosperity of Truth and the welfare of 
Friends. As a member of society he was exemplary, 
and delighted in the attendance of our religious meet- 
ings. In the support of the order and discipline of 
society he was useful in the meetings to which he be- 
longed. It was an unfeigned pleasure and satisfac- 
tion to him to entertain his friends; his hospitality 
being of the first rate for openness and sincerity. He 
•also, with great cheerfulness and freedom, took delight: 
in waiting on, accommodating and 4iccompanying 
Friends who were travelling in the ministry or ser- 
vices of society. His company on such, and other 
occasions, was interesting, entei^ining and instruc- 
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tive. The rehearsal of the scenes of his Indian cap- 
tivity, and the simplicity of his anecdotes, blended 
with truth and accuracy, rendered his company and 
unassuming manners peculiarly satisfactory. He 
was, in short, an humble Christian, 

Much more might be said of his amiable disposi- 
tion, his willingness to oblige, and his desire to be 
useful to his fellow-citizens. But his example in his 
neighbourhood was probably the most impressive 
preaching of practical righteousness, and his me- 
•mory is precious t6 survivors. 
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